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The Studebaker Champion 
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Here’s a hunch from the Hospitals : 
about Stainless Steel | 


NE thing you’re sure to notice, if you cast an 

observant eye around almost any hospital: 
the place shines with stainless steel equipment 
from basement to roof ... in main and diet 
kitchens, ward kitchens, dressing stations, oper- 
ating and delivery rooms—every where. 

The reason for it is simply that hospital boards 
and managers are just as keenly alive to the in- 
dividual needs of their business as any other good 
businessmen, and stainless steel does the job best. 
It maintains a hospital’s rigid sanitation stand- 
ards most perfectly, cleans easiest and quickest, 
and lasts longest in service—because of all avail- 
able metals, stainless steel stands alone in its 
combination of great strength and high resistance 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


to corrosion, heat and wear. 

Put it down in your book that wherever it’s 
used, Allegheny Metal is cheapest in the long run 
—and if that gives you a hunch for your own 
profit, let us help you to play it. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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“There must be some 
powerful reason 
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Republic’s Radiant Con- 
version Heater, with its 
exclusive Combustion 
Chamber is the one log- 


SSRERVARLRORRRWIK 


boiler or furnace. 








Zoned Heat Control, 
Safety Pilot Lighter, 
Gradient -Heet, 
Custom-Built Com- 
bustion Chamber, 
Adjustable “Stabil- 
ized” Pressure Reg- 
viator and other 
superior points of 
design, add up to 
safety, comfort, 
and lasting depend- 
ability—all yours 
with a Republic. 


@ A 


Write today. 
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‘Republics! 


ical replacement for the radi- 
ant bed of coal for which your 
heating plant was designed. 


It is tailor-made for your partic- 
ular heating requirements—for 7 
intelligent application within 

any size or shape domestic 


Another patented feature, “Gra- 
dient-Heet,” offers continuous 
comfort because not only does it 
turn the gas flame on-and-off, 
but also up-or-down to meet vari- 2 
ations of outside temperature. 


Better get the full facts. 
Write for a descriptive <2 
folder. oe 


When you consider gas heat be sure to 
consider Republic for your own long-term 
satisfaction with a quality product. 
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RADIANT 


GAS 
HEATER 


A Product of AUTOGAS Company 
2156 W. Fullerton Avenve 
Chicage 47, Illinois 








LETTERS 
PAC Handbill 


Being a reader of NEwsweex for a good 
many years I thought you would be interested 
in what was passed out today at the gates of 


KEEP THIS HANDBILL 


N° = 4241 


Don’t be stuck in "50. 

a buck and 
be thrifty ($1.00 
P.AL) 


Everybody is stuck—with a lousy Congress. 


Truman asked Congress to pass a new Unemployment Com- 


pensation Law that would have guaranteed you around $42 
a week during your layoffs, 
But reactionary Congressmen sat on their hands. 


He asked for a law that would have given you a $6,000 house for 
$6,000. 


But Congress said no, charge you $12,000. 
He said repeal Taft-Hartley, so the union wouldn't be crippled, 
But reactionary Congressmen said, Nix. 


He asked for a Farm Price Law that would have given farm- 
ere « decent income and you fair prices, 


But reactionary Congressmen said, let round steak go to a dollar 
& pound. 


If you give one dollar for political action, 
We might be able to elect different kind of Congressmen. 
The dollar could save you 20 per cent of your wages. 


GIVE THAT DOLLAR FOR POLITICAL ACTION 
TODAY. REGISTER. VOTE. 





the Olds Motor Works [see cut]... 
myself, I don’t like it. 


. For 


Emit KorEHLER 
Lansing, Mich. 


Switchmen’s Duties 


Referring to Newsweek July 3, your in- 
complete description of the switchman’s du- 
ties [“Switchmen make up both passenger 
and freight trains in terminal yards. Without 
them, trains can’t be rerouted or made ready 
for the road.”] 

Switchmen are rugged hombres who walk 
up and down the tracks of railroad marshal- 
ing yards, peering at car numbers, throwing 
switches, and frantically waving their arms 
by day or lanterns by night, howling raucous 
invectives at bonehead switch-engineers who 
kick the cars around. 

Should a switchman develop laryngitis 
and lose his voice, he is helpless and must lay 
off work until he is in strident vocal form 
again. Hence the heavy responsibilities, haz- 
ardous duties, and terrific physical strains 
surely entitle him to a larger hunk of the 
railroad folding spinach. 


R. L. MARTIN 
Rock Island, Iil. 


No Daily Dozen 


In your July 17° issue you state that 
Dr. Hicks says: “It would seem that more 
than two or three oranges or one grapefruit 
per week is excessive.” 

This is obviously absurd and must have 
been meant to read “per day”... 


Mrs. LoweLL ADAMS 
Rialto, Calif. 


>... I am not a doctor or scientist but I have 
been eating citrus fruit and drinking the 
juice of oranges and grapefruit ever since I 
came to Florida at the age of 10. Since that 
time there has not been a day that oranges 
and grapefruit were not a good part of my 
main diet. 








I am now 73 years of age, have all my 
teeth except two, and have not had a filling 
put in any of them in over 25 years. The 
fact is, I attribute my good health, hard 
_bones, and good teeth mainly to oranges and 
grapefruit that I have eaten .. . 


NATHAN Mayo 
Commissioner 
The State of Florida 
Department of Agriculture 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


>... I have been using citrus for 30 years 


_ and still have a good set of teeth. I have no 


cavities and seldom consult a dentist. 


T. J. Brooxs 
Assistant Commissioner 
The State of Florida 
Department of Agriculture 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Dr. Hicks’s statement still stands—per 
week not per day. 


At a Glance 


In your July 31 issue, the brief story on the 
Reading Laboratory might well have in- 
cluded tribute to Professor Renshaw of Ohio 
State University. It was this brilliant psy- 
chologist who conceived and perfected this 
amazing method of quick recognition of 
objects by seeing shape and form of the 
whole rather than by trying to remember 
parts of the whole. 

In the case of a line of digits the pupil 
was taught to see the seven or more digits 
as a whole picture—not as seven or more 
individual numbers. 

Dr. Renshaw worked closely with the 
Navy in World War II. In the spring of 
1942 he started a special school on the 
campus to train recognition officers. Dr. 
Renshaw’s recognition method was used as a 
basic part of the training of Navy fliers. 
Pilots will freely admit that this training gave 
them confidence when suddenly confronted 
with strange planes or warships; helped 
them quickly to decide whether they were 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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- WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


WASHES AND 


DOUBLE RINSES ..+ the new | 


AUTOMATICALLY! Mm LAUR SE tea itt 





WHAT OTHER DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THESE FEATURES: 


% Top-opening for easy ‘‘sink-level’’ loading! 

* No stooping, no squatting! 

%* GIANT capacity—holds a WHOLE DAY’S 
DISHES for family of four! 

%* Super-hot water—hotter than your hands 
could stand! 

% COMPLETELY automatic—just turn one 
simple control! 

%* Saves time... saves work ... saves water! 


*% G-E performance engineering assures long- 
lasting dependability! 


G-E ENGINEERING BRINGS 
YOU ALL THIS! 


Where else but in a G-E could you find: 


1 “Spray-Rub” washing that really gets rid of sticky 
food, crusty grease. 


2 Double rinsing that makes glasses, silver, dishes really 
shine. 


3 “NATURAL-HEAT” drying that ACTUALLY DRIES 
DISHES IN THEIR OWN HEAT! 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT! EASY TERMS! 


See the new G-E Automatic at your G-E dealer’s NOW. g 
No charge, no obligation for free demonstration! For the §— 
name of your nearest G-E dealer, look under ‘‘Dishwash- 
ing Machines’’ in your Classified Telephone Directory. — 
Or write to General Electric Company, Appliance and §| 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Also see the new G-E Portable Dishwasher 





























Gor a special must for the tubing you use? 


Must it have greater strength? sturdier walls? 
less weight? be easier handling? take more 
bending? 
The tougher your specifications, the greater the 
chance you'll fill the bill with Bundyweld 
>} Tubing. It’s double-walled from a single strip; 
ideal for applications from A to Z, 


Just look over those Bundyweld pluses below! 


/T DUSTS OFF THE STRAIN OF BOTH SHIMMIES AND QUIVERS 
IN BRAKE LINES OF TRACTORS AND BUSES AND FLIVVERS. 


) Must your tubing part stand up under stress, strain, jolts and 
Gs vibration? Most of today’s cars feature brake lines of Bundyweld, 
a finest evidence possible of the high resistance to vibration fatigue 
you can expect in extra-strong Bundyweld. 


(TS A BANTAM IN WEIGHT, WONT LEAK UNDER STRESS; 
OUR DIMENSIONS ARE TRUE AND THERES NO SCALINESS. 


Bundyweld is rolled up tight and brazed through 
360° of wall contact. No possible chance for leaks 
under pressure, inside or out, in beer coils, or 
gas, refrigerant, connector and compressor lines. 
Bundyweld’s exclusive beveled edge (see lower 
left) eliminates inside bead, gives uniformly 
pressure-proof tube. 
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NOTE the exclusive pat- . 
ented Bundyweld beveled | 
edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 
for any leakage. . 
First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into o tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and ly 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then. . . metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 








ITS STURDY AND RUGGED, YET DUCTILE AS WELL, 
FOR SMOOTH FASRICATION IT SURE RINGS THE BELL. 
N 


Bundyweld can be cut, swaged, 
formed, machined and joined with 
remarkable ease. You get speedier 
fabrication, lower costs. Speaking of 
forming, if you’ve a complicated 
bending problem, send it to Bundy. 
We've helped whip some of the 
toughest bending jobs in the busi- 
ness, with major savings to customers 
as well. 
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WE.. LITERALLY... LATERALLY ROLL /T UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUBLE. 


An application of double-walled 
Zn CSS Ae) Bundyweld has helped many a manu- 


facturer improve design or take 
production short-cuts . . . even in 
instances where the problem didn’t 
seem to call for a tubing at all! 
Bundyweld is stronger walled, yet 
thinner walled; faster-heating, faster- 
cooling. I.D. and O.D. are held to 
amazingly close tolerances, 
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(F AN EXTRA-HOT JOB HAS YOUR PLANT IN A STEW, 
PUT A CALL IN FOR BUNDY AND WATCH US CRASH THROUGH. 


Customers praise Bundy service almost as much as 
Bundyweld Tubing itself. We'll practically do nip-ups 
to get to your place, talk over that stumper and turn 
out the order in jig time. And there’s hardly a type of 
tubing application, be it in toys or tractors, that some- 
one in our organization hasn’t worked with before! 


$O have your designers and engineers now 
Get someone from Bundy to demonstrate how 
Our Monel, or nickel or steel Bundyweld 

Gives features and savings quite unparalleled. 










FREE! The above only hints at all the features 
Bundyweld offers. Why not send for our 20-page 
illustrated booklet and get the full Bundyweld 
story. It may well help spark a major money- 
saving Bundyweld use for you. For booklet, or 
for any query on a use of tubing, just call or 
write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan 





Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tu Distributors and Representatives oe 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank bldg. e Chicago 32, Iil.: lagheartiiey Co., 3333 wy 47th Place e Elizabeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co.,Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphic: 3, Peun.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. * Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. * Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Maruina! Way 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. - Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities. 
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Shelley Winters: “Spoiled brat” 


Luncheon Guest 


It seems to me that NEwsweex’s handling 
of Shelley Winters in the July 31 issue was 
like that of the fond father humoring a 
“temperamental” daughter. I don’t think 
it’s so cute that Miss Winters ignored a 
luncheon date with Mayor Collins “while he 
and the guests waited unhappily for their 
guest of honor.” After all, they were honoring 
her at that luncheon, weren’t they? I think 
. she . . . acted like a spoiled brat... 

hat an amazing 


mee Ken Levin 
! Shade Jacksonville, Fla. 
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IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will never 
dry your hair as sO many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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The more of your money that is invested in motors, 
the more you stand to lose if their performance is 
less than the best. That’s why, where unfailing low- 
cost motor operation is desirable, the Fairbanks- 
Morse name plate should be in the picture. 
Experience gained in designing and building 
motors over many decades is evident in the fine 
performance of all Fairbanks-Morse motors—from 





large motors like the 1500 horsepower pulp mill 
chipper motor shown here down through all sizes 
and types for every service. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 
- 
UY FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 
asgussuenussininenipieiennenmnsinlieseanenttiadiladaaetaiiiaaunte 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS 
SCA <5 * HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT « RAIL CARS 
FARM MACHINERY 








proving, once again, that. there are many kinds of... 


GOOD MEDICINE 


H ARVEY WALTERS settled back in his 
chair on the sheltered side of the ter- 
race, closed his eyes and turned up his face 
to enjoy the full warmth of the late after- 
noon sun. It was good to be home again. 
Good to be sitting here in his favorite old 
chair. Good to be alive. 


He dozed off, presently, as he had sev- 
eral times that afternoon. Rest . . . they 
said that was the important thing, right 
now... 


When Harvey opened his eyes a half- 
hour later, Fred Parsons was sitting in the 
chair next to him, smoking his pipe con- 
tentedly and looking across the lawn. “Hi, 
Fred,” he said, ““where’d you come from?” 


Fred turned and grinned. “Your good 
wife, Clara, let me in ten minutes ago. 
She’s back in the kitchen getting your 
afternoon snack together. Said she might 
even make me a cup of tea!”’ He looked 


closely at the other man. “Tell me, Harv 
—did you have a pretty bad time of it?” 


“Yes I did, Fred. For a few days, there, 
things didn’t look too good. But I had 
good doctors and good nurses—and Clara 
was wonderful through it all.’”’ Harvey 
was silent for a moment and then said, 
“You know, Fred, another thing that 
helped me pull through was that good 
medicine you sold me twenty years ago.” 


Fred raised his eyebrows questioningly 
and waited. “I mean it, Fred. They didn’t 
have to tell me things were tough. I knew 
it. And believe me, a million things run 
through your mind. About yourself. About 
your family. One thing I remember, out 
of all the muddle, was how good it was to 
know that at least Clara would be able 
to get along and the kids wouldn’t have 
to quit college and come home... . ” He 
paused for a moment and then went on. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


“Yes, I believe that knowing those New 
York Life policies were around did me an 
awful lot of good at a time when I sure 
needed it...” 


Clara Walters came through the door 
from the living-room with a tray of tea 
things in her hands and said, “It’s a beau- 
tiful day, isn’t it?” 

Her husband looked at her and smiled. 
“It sure is!” 

Fred Parsons said, “Couldn’t be bet- 
ter!” And he decided that this was as nice 
an afternoon as he had spent in many a year. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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For Your Information 


ALL IN ONE: With this issue Newsweex’s flexible 
format includes a streamlined package containing a 
complete roundup of Korean war news in a single 
section—eyewitness accounts from the battletield, front 
operation reports, and international developments in 
diplomatic and other fields. How all these events in one 
week’s history interlock and what they mean is explained 
in a new two-page feature which gives their global sig- 
nificance (see pages 20 and 21). 


BUENOS AIRES BEAT: Newsweek photographer Ed 
Wergeles was warned in advance by other veteran camera- 
men that he couldn’t take two cameras into Argentina, 
that his flash bulbs would be con- 
fiscated, and that there would be 
general hell to pay on the rest of 
his equipment at the border. Sure 
enough, he was met by Argentine 
customs officials who grabbed his 
visa, his cameras, and baggage and 
rushed off in separate directions. 
Wergeles just kept smiling and thus 
discovered the formula for unfoul- 
ing the red tape which ensnarls 
visiting members of the press in 
Argentina. His equipment was fi- 
nally returned intact. From then on, 
the grin-and-flash-gun technique 
accomplished a rare feat—the excellent color study of 
President Perén’s country on pages 64 and 65 which we 
haven’t seen duplicated anywhere. 





Wergeles 


GHQ OK: With the excellent cooperation of Special 
Service officers copies of NEwsweEeEk-Pacific began to 
arrive on the South Korean battle front almost as soon as 
the shooting started. Obviously, embattled GI’s haven't 
had much time for reading, but, for those who could 
afford a breather, Newsweek-Pacific has been available. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur put it this way: “Thanks and 
deep appreciation for your generous and thoughtful action. 
News to troops in combat is almost as essential as bread or 
bullets.” Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, commanding 
officer of the Far East Air Force,-adds: “The copies of 
NeEwswEEK which have been sent to the American airmen 
fighting in Korea since the inception of the conflict have 
not only helped morale but also have provided the men 
with an account of the war in readable capsule form.” 


WATCH FOR: The complete analysis of national census 
figures now being prepared by NeEwsweex’s Business 
department and planned for publication with state-by- 
state breakdown in next week’s issue, Aug. 28. 


THE COVER: Ensign Gizella Papp, East Chicago, 
Ind., and Pfc. James L. Gore of Central City, Ky., dra- 
matically symbolize the efficient 
manner in which unification team- 
work is operating in behalf of Korea 
casualties. Here Ensign Papp, a 
Navy nurse, is administering to an 
Army private aboard an Air Force 
plane bound for an Army hospital. 
NEWSWEEK'S cover almost coincides 
with the 175th Anniversary of the 
Army Medical Service, whose 
achievements and current problems are described in words 
and pictures beginning on page 50 (photo by Acme). 
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“Whats going on?” 
“They fixing something P” 
Whats that thing. for?” 


That thing is for more and better Bell telephone service. 
It’s a piece of central office dial switching equipment made 
by Western Electric. 


Making telephone equipment for the Bell System is 
Western Electric’s job—has been for 68 years. We don’t 
make toasters or washing machines or electric ranges. 
We make telephone equipment—good equipment that 
helps give you good service at low cost. 


Because Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System, our 
people who make telephone equipment work shoulder- 
to-shoulder with Bell Laboratories. people who design it 
and Bell telephone people who operate it. Together we 
strive to make your service the best on earth —at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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Back Seat Driving in War? 


Korean front-line officers charge that last week's 
drive toward Chinju was military imbecility suggested 
by the Pentagon—which, they aver, wanted a 
publicizable victory in Korea whether strategically 
meaningful or not. The attack did serve the purpose of 
blunting the Red push toward Pusan. But it required 
far more men than could be afforded—and thereby 
weakened U.S. forces on all other fronts. 


They’re Human Too 
Another thing the Chinju operation proved was that 


‘even Marines are only human—and that no matter 


how much training a man has it’s no substitute for the 
real thing. Some 300 Marines were pinned down by 
two North Korean machine guns once for 45 minutes; 
they refused to advance until a lieutenant pulled out 
a .45 and threatened to blow their brains out. They 
are fighting like heroes now but when the guns first 
let loose they felt like any green soldiers. 


Deeries False Optimism 

A top-level Pentagon executive advises intimates 
not to take premature cheer from news reports of U.S. 
victories in Korea. An optimist by nature, this official is 
gloomily bearish on immediate prospects—concerned 
over the numerical strength, training, and brutish 
mentality of the North Koreans. 


What He Really Said 

To those who blame Secretary of State Acheson for 
the Korean war—saying he wrote Korea off in his fa- 
mous National Press Club speech in January—Acheson’s 
supporters are now giving this answer: It’s true 
Acheson didn’t include Korea in the U.S. Pacific de- 
fense perimeter. But he did declare that aggression 
outside this perimeter would be combatted first by 
those attacked and then by UN members. Thus he in 
effect warned Russia of just what did happen when 
South Korea was attacked. 


Air War Shorts 

Look for the Air Force to send to Korea soon the 
first jet bombers ever to go into actual combat—they’il 
be North American B-45s ... The proposed West 


Point of the air will probably be a temporary casualty 
of the Korean war. 


No Quarter at Lake Success 

Don’t expect any solution to the current deadlock 
in the UN Security Council. It will continue to the end 
of the month—and Jacob Malik’s term as president— 
with a running fire of propaganda speeches. Inside 
story is that the U.S. delegation had to back down 
after getting the other non-Communist groups to 
threaten Malik with “drastic measures.” The others, 


led by Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain, decided they were 
imperiling the UN itself and the threat was dropped. 


Our Allies’ Nightmare 

Here’s why serious jitters over the Formosa outlook 
are permeating top levels of opinion in Britain and 
most of West Europe: If the U. S. should get inyolved 
in an endless war of attrition with Red China, Western 
leaders envision themselves as abandoned to stave off 
the Russians with little or no American help. Compared 
with this nightmare, intellectual hair-splitting over 
Formosa’s legal position pales into insignificance. 


Peking: New Red Nerve Center 

Watch for Peking, capital of Red China, to become 
the Asiatic field headquarters for world Communism— 
just as Bucharest has become in Europe. Radio facilities 
are being swiftly expanded and a formidable propa- 
ganda mill set up, according to a source recently in 
Peking. Goal of these Communists: to arouse a tide of 
all-Asia sentiment against the U.S. 


Will They Straggle Back? 

Odds are the Iron Curtain countries are about to 
drop their boycott of the nonpolitical UN agencies. 
That’s the way observers are interpreting Poland’s 
angling to get back in the World Health Organization. 


Asia Trends 

Watch for a deal between India and Red China over 
Tibet, relieving the threat of a Communist invasion 
there. India is ready to recognize Red Chinese suze- 
rainty provided Tibet has full local autonomy ... It’s 
little known that when the Dutch assigned the de- 
stroyer Evertsen, then in Indonesia, to join the UN 
naval forces near Korea, the Indonesians refused to. 
let it use port facilities for fueling or repairs. Indonesia 
changed its mind under U. S. pressure. 


Dark Clouds Over Iran ® 
Although it’s illegal,” Iran’s Communist-controlled 
Tudeh Party is the strongest in the country and is 
steadily growing. The Soviets have provided it with 
arms... Also, the best judgment is that Iran’s Northern 
Kurdish tribesmen are almost 100% “unreliable” as far 
as the government is concerned . , . Also, much native- 
owned capital has recently been transferred out of Iran 
to greater safety in such cities as New York and Zurich. 


Who’s Top Man? 

Both Commerce Secretary Sawyer and Treasury 
Secretary Snyder would like to see National Security 
Resources Board chief Symington eased out as over-all 
mobilization coordinator. They contend he is pushing 
toward full mobilization too fast; they would rather 
deal with Truman through Presidential Assistant John 
Steelman, who operates with a lighter hand. However, 
other Cabinet members, notably Interior Secretary 
Chapman, rate Symington high. Chances are Sawyer 
and Snyder won't budge him. 


Capital Straws 

The new chairman of the RFC will be W. Elmer 
Harber, the Oklahoma banker—not William E. Willett 
as most observers have predicted . . . House conferees 
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are insisting on a 10% cut in the ECA appropriation, 
passed by the Senate ... The Defense Department 
wants to take over the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey from Commerce. 
There’s a good chance Defense will get them. 


When They'll Recess 

Tip-off to when Congress will recess: Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois, facing a tough 
scrap for reelection, currently plans to open his cam- 
paign headquarters at home Sept. 15. Note, however, 
that Lucas has already had to postpone this opening 
three times so far. ' 


Administration Bugaboo 

Among the things the Administration will have to 
worry about if the Republicans win control of the 
Senate this fall: Joe McCarthy becomes chairman of 
the Expenditures Committee—the most important in- 
vestigating group in the upper house. 


War Changes Tariff Outlook 

Plans for a round of tariff cuts on luxury and other 
peacetime items are now out the window. They were 
to have been negotiated by the U.S. and other free- 
trade minded nations at Torquay, England, next 
month. Any tariff cuts to be made now will be mainly 
on items whose free exchange will spur arms-making. 


Naval Flashes 

The Navy is planning to take over and convert into 
fast troop ships the superliner United States and two 
other luxury liners, all now being built ... The U.S. 
and British Navies have agreed on standard signals 
‘and operating procedures for aircraft carriers. This 
will at last permit an efficient interchange of carriers. 


Ay Anchor for Planes? 

Fantastic as it sounds, the Air Force is experiment- 
ing with rocket-propelled “anchors” for planes to aid 
landing in rough terrain. The anchor is tied to a 
steel cable wound around a drum. When the plane is 
about a foot above the ground, the anchor is cast out 
and its rocket power drives it into the earth. Friction 
keeps the cable from unwinding fast. It’s supposed to 
cut the space an aircraft needs to land in by one-third. 


Business Footnotes 

The aircraft industry’s present employment of about 
250,000 will be doubled by next summer... Look for 
a number of corporations to declare early dividends so 
stockholders will get checks before the Oct. 1 deadline 
proposed by Truman for boosting personal taxes. 


Miscellany 

As a result of the amazing popularity of the tele- 
vision coverage of UN sessions a TV theater will be 
included in the permanent UN headquarters now 
being built in Manhattan ... The New Republic, 
liberal weekly of opinion, is moving its editorial offices 
from New York to Washington later this year ... Look 
for jungle stories to be in the next cycle on television. 
Both Dorothy Lamour and Sabu are now testing 
for the serials. 


Washington Trends 


>The U.S. will not modify its Formosa policy despite 
the concern of Britain and other Allies. Formosa will be 
kept out of hostile hands, this has been firmly decided. 


Chiang Kai-shek will get what he needs in U.S. maté- 
riel and advisers to strengthen the island’s defenses. 
But he won't get anything that will help him attack 
the mainland or transport his forces there. 


Longer range decisions involving the Nationalists’ fate 
will be deferred for the time being. Certainly until the 
situation in the Orient clarifies. 


>The State Department looks favorably on Canada’s 
proposal for a new UN commission to map out Korea’s 
political future. A big selling point: the plan calls for 
liberal participation by Asiatic nations. 


However, Washington won't push for similar UN com- 
missions for other hot spots on the globe. Britain, 
France, and Norway at least would object, fearing this 
would dilute Security Council powers and somehow 
entangle them in the Formosa rhubarb. 


©The $25,000,000,000 defense budget is already ob- 
solete. Calling up four National Guard divisions and 
the huge Marine Corps expansion were not visualized 
when Truman asked Congress for $11,500,000,000 on 
top of the regular $13,500,000,000 appropriation. 


Best current estimate of how much more the President 
will ask before the end of the year: $10,000,000,000. 


Congress is still cool to Universal Military Training, 
hoping to avoid any action on it this year. The Pen- 
tagon wants UMT for the long haul—but counts on the 
draft for present build-up of the armed forces. 


POn the economic side, chances are growing that 
Congress will pass an excess-profits tax at this session. 
Actually, pressures for this are political rather than 
economic. Campaigning congressmen fear to be ac- 
cused of “drafting men without drafting profits.” 


Truman himself isn’t for the excess-profits levy at 
present. He would prefer to wait and order a careful 
postelection study to see if the wasteful nonessential 
business expenditures encouraged by most excess 
profits measures can’t be prevented. But he'll go 
along with Congress if a bill is passed. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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Sacrifices—like charity— 


should begin at home 


7. NATIONAL GOVERNMENT has asked the 
people to make great sacrifices for war, and the 
people will respond. 


But the government should set the example. 


Why should a housewife be told that she is greedy 
if she does not restrict her buying—when she sees no 
evidence that the government is restricting theirs? 


Why should a company be told it must give up its 
peacetime activities—while altogether too many gov- 
ernment bureaus continue theirs? 


Why should a man or woman (already taxed beyond 
all reason and fairness) be expected to pay more taxes 
to support a horde of bureaucrats who are of 
doubtful value even in peacetimes and, who 
in war can only be in everyone’s way? 


Why should a typical small businessman 








take all the economic risks and still pay higher prices 
so that farmers can be relieved of any risks? 


Why should a stooped bookkeeper come home 
from his books to work a “war garden” to save food 
when the government lets millions of eggs rot and 
then buys more from communist China? 


The patriotism, the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
American people, American business, American 
housewives has never been honestly questioned. But 
these ordinary people —the people who do the work 
and pay the taxes and win the wars—these average 
Americans have a right to expect that the government 
which asks the sacrifices should set a good example. 
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The greatest joys are shared 


There is great happiness in television . . . great happiness 
in the home where hearts are lifted by sharing family pleasures. 
And for those who would know the fullest measure of television enjoyment, 
and see its stirring pageant in thrilling clarity, 
Du Mont laboratories build television’s finest instruments 
... the Du Mont receivers. Everything a television set can be, 
everything it can offer, is yours in a Du Mont. 
Consoles, combinations, table models. 





Du Mont built the first commercial home television receiver— 
DuMont builds the finest. 





OU MONT 
Fist with Uhe forest ie Selection 


Your Du Mont dealer invites you to see the Morey Amsterdam 
Show, Du Mont Television Network. 





THe Hanover sy Dv Mont, 
with 19-inch Life-Size tube. 


Copyright 1950, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. * Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. J. and the Du Mont Television Network * 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Ye 
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How the Red Liars Out-Hitler Hitler 


A contest for the most unpopular man 
in the Western world could have been 
won last week by a stocky Russian whose 
face—handsome in a wooden way—had 
become an irresistible, if repugnant, at- 
traction on television (see page 54). He 
was, of course, Jacob A. Malik, Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations. 

Other delegates, the UN audience, 
and the television public alike listened 
with mounting anger as Malik brought to 
perfection the technique of the super-lie 
invented by Hitler. In the mirror of his 
propaganda the U.S. was reflected as a 
monstrous power, delib- 


erately planning the war — 


in Korea, slaughtering ci- 
vilians in brutal air raids, 


non-Communist members 
of the UN), and aiming at 
enslaving the world. In 
Russia and the Red satel- 
lite states the press outdid 
even Malik in sheer vitu- 
peration, particularly in- 
denunciations of American 
strategic bombing. Presi- 
dent Truman was pictured 
as a snaggle-toothed hor- 
rendous Atomshik—atom 
thrower (see cut). 

Malik’s propaganda was 
primarily aimed at Asia 
but even there, according 
to Washington estimates 
from officials on the spot, 
he had outlied himself, 
and his excesses were 
beginning to kick back. 
And in the West and in 
the United States, espe- 
cially, Malik’s tactics have 
made a large contribution 
toward transforming the 
Korean war into a crusade 
against Communism. 

For, at the United Na- 
tions, the Communists 
have revealed a total dis- 
regard for truth and de- 
cency. On the Korean 
battlefield they have dem- 
onstrated a total . disre- 
gard for human life—the 
key to their continued ad- 
vances. Now thanks to 


Malik and the North Koreans, the West 
at least realizes the kind of enemy it 
is fighting—and why. 


THE BATTLE FRONT: 


Big Test Coming 


“It is impossible for our forces trying to 
hold the line to have adequate strength 
everywhere ... I still have confidence in 
the outcome, [but] there are sure to be 
some disappointments yet.” 

Thus Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 





This portrait of President Truman as an “American Bombardier, 
T-1” matches Malik’s description of the entire United States the blazing streets and 


commander of the United States Eighth 
Army and United Nations ground forces 
in Korea, summed up the situation last 
week. Even as he spoke, good news 
from the extreme southern front was 
counterbalanced by bad news from the 
west and north. 

The southern “limited offensive” of 
Task Force Kean, named for Maj. Gen. 
William B. Kean of the 25th Infantry 
Division, supplied the good news. The 
drive was badly bungled the first day. 
The American troops were green and the 
Reds were, as usual, masters at in-fighting 
in the bare mountains. At temperatures 
of up to 100 degrees, heat prostration 
caused more casualties than did enemy 
fire. But with powerful air support, great- 
ly superior artillery and 
tanks, and—for once—more 
men, the Americans drove 
on their objectives. 

As the drive picked up 
speed, the Reds fled, 
abandoning hot meals, 
Russian-made tommy guns 
and “liberated” American 
soap and cigarettes. When 
the Americans finally dug 
in on the heights to the 
east of blasted Chinju, 
their mission was accom- 
plished and Pusan was offi- 
cially “saved.” But North 
Korean guerrillas remain- 
ed in their rear to harass 
supply routes while there 
was the ever-present dan- 
ger from new Red flanking 
attacks in the north. 

While mopping up pro- 
gressed in the south, the 
northern front suddenly 
exploded. Paced by tanks 
with screaming sirens that 
panicked the South Korean 
defenders, the Reds over- 
ran Yongdok on the east- 
ern coast. Then they drove 
argand -*the retreating 
Southerners, and struck at 
Pohang, where the First 
Cavalry landed last month. 
Ambushed and split by the 
Communists, a rescuing 
American tank column and 
the Negro troops accom- 
panying it reached Pohang 
too late to save the town. 
The tanks swung through 
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headed for the airstrip 6 miles south. 
This Mustang’ fighter base on a spit of 
land beside the sea was the most ad- 
vanced American field. Communist artil- 
lery was close enough to shell the run- 
ways. Although the tanks drew up in a 
semicircle and the infantry dug in to hold 
the ground, the Air Force was compelled 
to abandon the base. By dusk on Sunday 
evacuation was completed. 

The fall of Pohang put the Communists 
in position to swing inland to the rear of 
Taegu, 50 miles away on the western 
front. The First Cavalry held this central 
defense line along the Naktong River, 
where the Communists massed 60,000 
troops—the largest concentration of the 
war—across the stream from Waegwan. 
Farther south, where the Naktong turns 
east toward Pusan, more than 10,000 
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Reds crossed the river with tanks. They 
drove a wedge into Yongsan, isolating 
the 24th Inf., which held the Changn- 
yong sector, and threatening the long 
flank of Task Force Kean. Hastily, ele- 
ments of the 25th Infantry were pulled 
out of the southern attack to fight their 
way up to the 24th. They reestablished 
contact, and at dawn this Monday, in 
a driving rain that brought relief from 
the heat, the 24th launched a counter- 
attack to wipe out the Red bridgehead. 

The Naktong River crossing demonstra- 
ted the bitter truth of General Walker's 
warning that he had just too few men to 
cover the perimeter of his 60- by 90-mile 
beachhead. For example, he had been 
forced to pull the 25th Division out of the 
Naktong front for the Chinju offensive, 
and then to shift it back to defend its first 
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The lines are too long, and the men too few to halt all Korean attacks 
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position. The battered 24th had moved 
from one position to another without a 
rest since the start of the war. Altogether, 
the Americans and South Koreans had 
more than 125,000 men, but the Com- 
munists had 110,000 on the fronts, and 
upwards of 60,000 in reserve. 

Despite his shortage of troops, 
Walker’s strategy continued as before. 
He kept the fronts lightly manned and 
threw in his reserves to counter Red 
attacks. In almost every action of this 
kind it was still touch and go as to 
whether he could halt the Communists 
in time. But Walker's reserves were 
steadily increasing as independent units 
arrived from the U.S. while the entire 
Second Division was apparently avail- 
able since it has not been identified 
in action up to this week. 


FROM KOREA: 


Too Little, Too Late Again 


From the battle front near Pohang, 
Harold Lavine, NEWSWEEK war corres- 
pondent, sends this story of how the 
vital Pohang airfield was lost: 


Day after day airmen flying off the 
Fifth Air Force strip near Pohang re- 
turned with the same tale: They didn't 
know whether it meant anything or not, 
but wandering southward through every 
valley there were small groups of natives 
staggering under heavy loads, or driving 
ox carts before them. Dressed in the 
customary Korean peasant’: white baggy 
clothes, they might be exactly what they 
seemed—but in this war, things rarely 
are what they seem to be. 

Col. Robert W. Witty, commanding 
the airstrip was sure that they werent. 
He insisted that the men in the baggy 
white clothes were really North Koreans 
and that what the airmen observed was 
a North Korean troop movement in bits 
and pieces. 

For three weeks Colonel Witty had 
bombarded the Eighth Army head- 
quarters with predictions that someday 
those innocent-looking peasants would 
become an army driving at him from the 
West. The only defense force were the 
South Koreans north at Yongdok. 

The Korean Military Advisory Group, 
whose responsibility it was to protect 
Pohang, pooh-poohed Colonel Witty’s 
fears. South Korean patrols had found 
nothing alarming. As late as last Thursda 
morning Brig. Gen. Francis W. F 
who runs the Korean Military Advisory 
Group, turned down an offer from head- 
quarters of a U.S. regiment to meet the 
threat that Colonel Witty had predicted. 
At almost exactly this moment in a sudden 
move, the North Koreans thrust south 
from Yongdok and the South Korean 
defenders were forced to retreat. 

By midafternoon General Farrell was 
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at the airstrip, conferring with Colonel 
Witty and Gen. Chung Kwong—the South 
Korean chief of staff. It didn’t take long 
for Farrell to reach a decision. The tall, 
lean, lantern-jawed general swiftly put 
in calls for a U.S. task force to 
protect the airstrip and for the famous 
South Korean Seventeenth Regiment 
and its 28-year-old commander—Colonel 
Kim—known as the Little Tiger. Even 
most American officers admit the Seven- 
teenth is a better fighting force than 
anything we have—and also better than 
any of the North Koreans. 

Night Must Fall: If the U. S. task 
force and the Seventeenth had arrived in 
time, the airstrip could have been saved. 
Unfortunately it was now 4:30 p.m. The 
North Koreans were rolling down the 
highway from Kigye with no more op- 
position than a Boy Scout troop would 
encounter on Main Street, U. S. A. 

Even in daylight the needed troops 
couldn’t possibly have reached Pohang in 
time across the rutty highroads. Shortly 
after the task force started out an M-19 
amtrack swerved off a bridge in the 
darkness. Infantry and heavy-weapon 
companies rolled on ahead, but the am- 
tracks and tanks behind were stalled 
until a new bridge could’ be built. 

Near Angangni, one infantry company 
—let’s call it X Company—was halted until 
the amtracks and tanks could catch up. 
It was told to wait for a few hours and 
then proceed whether the rest of the 
column rolled in or not. X Company 
waited for two hours, moved ahead, and 
discovered it had been cut off. As usual 
the Reds knew all about our movements 
and zeroed on the road with mortars and 
machine guns. 

The forward part of the column reach- 
ed Pohang, but by then the city was in 
North Korean hands. A Red force of 
perhaps 300 riflemen had grabbed it 
because there had been nothing to op- 
pose them. The forward part of the 
column turned toward the airstrip leaving 
one company behind—let’s call it Y Com- 
pany. Y Company started back toward 
X Company but again the Reds had the 
road zeroed in. Machine-guns and mor- 
tar fire was so murderous that the kids 
had to dive into paddies. For Y Company, 
Thursday night was one of horror. 

Daybreak finally came and Y Company 
discovered that the rice-field mud had 
completely fouled its weapons. The kids 
had no choice except to leave them and 
crawl -across the- paddies.on. their, bellies. 

Fritlay;’ chaos: reigned. -Only -a frac- 
tion of the United States task force 
had made it to the airstrip. Y Com- 
pany was somewhere in the paddies, 
crawling for life. X Company was miles 
behind fighting its way in. Only God 
knew where the amtracks and_ tanks 
were. The Seventeenth was on its way— 
but it was in Japanese trucks, aged and 
infirm. Pohang was burning. The Reds 
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The Smoke of Battle in Korea 
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A machine-gunner atop a tank makes the enemy keep his head down 
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This was a village—until the war passed through it 
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were so close to the airstrip that the 
Mustangs could barely get their wheels 
up before they reached their targets. 

All day long the kids from X and Y 
Companies kept trickling in. They were 
so beat up they couldn't be expected 
to fight for at least that night and prob- 
ably for several days to come. The refu- 
gees were pouring across the hills sur- 
rounding the airstrip. Most of them were 
legitimate refugees, but some weren't and 
the task force general watching them said: 
“T'll lay any money that we'll find a guer- 
rilla army on the south by nightfall.” 

At 6, amtracks and tanks rolled through 


-_——o—r _ 


flaming Pohang into the airstrip. The 
tanks brought in all X Company that 
hadn’t come through on its own. The 
Mustangs were flown off to another strip 
in case the Reds attacked. Task-force 
troops were able to form a perimeter 
around the field. Gaps were filled in by 
Air Force ground crews who volunteered 
en masse and boisterously relished the 
idea of being infantry for once. 

Everyone was surprised that the Reds 
didn’t attack Friday night. It was char- 
acteristic of this war that the only fire 
came from the south—where Reds had 
infiltrated as refugees. 


On Saturday, the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment of South Koreans arrived. It should 
have been only a matter of days before 
we would retake Pohang. However, the 
Army was panicky. The Red column 
marching from Yongdok was reported 
as having field artillery to shell the strip. 
On Sunday, therefore, the Army ordered 
the strip evacuated. The planes and 
equipment were sent to Japan by LST. 
For everyone it was a_ heartbreaking 
withdrawal. Everyone believed—and | 
think rightly—it would have been unnec- 
essary, if Colonel Witty’s warnings had 
been heeded. 
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The Americans Find the Enemy—Both the Quick and the Dead 
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hills and a South Korean guards these surprisingly young Communist 
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A GI buries one dead North Korean while another American points to the hole in helmet that accounted for his death 
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HORTLY after the end of the second 
world war, in recovering from the 
state of chaos caused by overprecipitous 
demobilization, the Air Force made the 
Air National Guard a cornerstone of our 
air defense. At that 
time an air attack 
on this continent 
was a very remote 
possibility. For a 
considerable time 
in the future, we 
believed, air at- 
tacks could only be 
made by planes 
with conventional 
bombs on one-way 
flights. Attacks of 
this kind could have been met and made 
too costly, before effective results were 
obtained by an enemy. ; 
Five years later, however, we are 
confronted with an aggressive nation 
apparently bent on world domination, 
which has developed the atom bomb 
and the airplane capable of delivering 
it. Since the atomic explosion in Russia 
our basic security is threatened, and 
positive, immediate, and drastic action 
must be taken against this threat. 

The most powerful force in the world 
today is the industrial capacity of the 
United States. From this source must 
come the materials not only for the 
military power of our own country but 
those essential for our allies in the fight 
against despotism and tyranny. Any 
major damage to our industrial centers 
would jeopardize the future of the 
entire free world. 

The essential factors for safeguarding 















































Air-Defense Measures Are Urgent 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U\S.A.F., Ret. 


our important industrial areas are: 

1—A radar detection network through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
North American Continent. 

2—The utmost dispatch in the re- 
search and development of ground-air 
guided missiles, coupled with a rapid 
production of the most modern anti- 
aircraft guns. 

3—A thoroughly trained fighter de- 
fense force capable of operation any 
time, day or night, in all kinds of 
weather, on the alert 24 hours a day. 

In developing the first of these, a 
defensive radar network, it is urged 
that for the purpose of economy in 
peacetime and alertness against a sur- 
prise attack, the radar network be 
closely coupled with the day-to-day 
traffic control by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of all aircraft operations. 
This system will insure that personnel 
is properly trained, and will provide 
greater safety in the peacetime opera- 
tion of scheduled airlines, as well as 
other flights, military and civilian. It is 
gratifying to note that Mr. Vinson, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House, has been fully alive to the 
importance of this development. It can 
be anticipated that no stone will be left 
unturned to have this system perfected 
and in operation before the Russians 
accumulate a stockpile of atom bombs. 


HETHER or not sufficient funds are 
W now being made available for the 
all-out development of the guided mis- 
sile and anti-aircraft components is 
questionable. But that this be done is a 
matter of vital consequence to every 


A fighter comes in to a carrier off Korea with a wheel shot away—and makes a perfect landing on the deck 








man, woman, and child in the U.S. 

And of the utmost importance is the 
fighter defense of the United States. 
This defense can no longer be depend- 
ent in a large measure on the Air 
National Guard, which operates on a 
part-time basis; it must be in the hands 
of the Air Force. Fighter units must 
be regular squadrons, fully manned, 
trained, and equipped, alert for opera- 
tions 24 hours of the day. There can be 
no delay between the warning of the ap- 
proach of hostile aircraft and the take- 
off of swift jet interception squadrons. 


HE foregoing might seem to relegate 

the Air National Guard to an incon- 
sequential position in the scheme of 
things. However, this is not the case. 
The Air National Guard should have as 
its basic mission tactical air support. By 
organization and location it is properly 
situated for close training and coordina- 
tion with the ground National Guard, 
essential to insure effective results. Its 
training and readiness for operation can 
be timed with that of the National 
Guard ground troops. This use of the 
air guard could and should result in an 
effective ground-air team development 
within our National Guard structure. 
At the same time it would give to our 
air guard squadrons a vital role in the 
military establishment, for the import- 
ance of tactical aviation has been newly 
emphasized in the Korean fighting. 

Time is running short. We can no 
longer postpone decisive, positive ac- 
tion by all means within our power to 
safeguard our industry from the con- 
sequences of surprise atomic attack. 
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Significance: The International Pattern of Aggression ... 


Russia’s words and Russia’s deeds 
marched hand in hand last week in the 
United Nations and on the Korean battle- 
field, while reports from Europe stressed 
that within the past few days Yugoslavia 
has once again become the center of 
apprehension. The world was thereby 
given these unpleasant clues as to the 
shape Russian policy may take as the 
pattern of aggression unfolds: 

Civil War: The central argument in 
the United Nations by the Soviet rep- 
resentative, Jacob A. Malik, is that the 
United States is intervening in a strictly 
civil war in Korea. Some informed sources 
in Washington think this transparent 
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reasoning is simply part of a Russian effort 
to stall for time until the Communists can 
shove the Americans out of their di- 
minishing beachhead in Korea. However, 
Russian propaganda is seldom pointless, 
even when the purpose is to stall. It is 
almost always part of a complicated 
build-up for the next move. The civil-war 
line sounded like an ominous and far- 
reaching revelation of how Russian policy 
would unfold in Korea and in other 
more dangerous regions. 

In the first place it fits Russian aims in 
Korea perfectly. The Soviets are making 
a tremendous virtue out of the fact that 
there are no Soviet troops in evidence in 
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The Russians launched a propaganda attack on American bombing 
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Korea and that American troops are very 
much in evidence. The Korean war, ac- 
cording to Moscow, would have been 
long since settled by a Communist victory, 
except that it is being prolonged by 
American intervention. This may have a 
certain simple appeal to the Korean 
farmer or merchant whose land is being 
fought over and whose shop is being 
destroyed. Democracy is, by and large, 
just a word to the Koreans. For 45 years 
they have lived under one tyranny or 
another and even a Communist tyranny 
may seem preferable to being liberated 
by the Americans at the cost of a con- 
tinuing destruction of their country. 

To this civil-war propaganda will soon 
be added the line that the Korean Com- 
munists have nearly achieved the only 
thing on which all Koreans agree: the 
unity of their country. The Communists 
have announced that this Tuesday they 
will move their capital from Pyongyang 
to Seoul and establish a united Korea— 
except for the U.S. beachhead. Will the 
U.S. and the UN counter this move by 
announcing they will liberate the North 
as well as the South? So far no decision 
has been reached so the Communists 
have the propaganda field to themselves. 

All this raises the question of whether 
the West might lose the political battle 
in Korea, regardless of the outcome of 
the military battle. One straw in the 
wind: A New York Times dispatch last 
week quoted an anti-Communist pro- 
fessor, who had just escaped from Seoul, 
as saying that about one-third of the 
population of the former Southern capital 
now swallowed the Communist thesis 
that America really provoked the war. 

Malik’s propaganda line cast shadows 
into many far corners of the earth. Was 
it in preparation for bigger and better 
civil wars in other places where the 
Soviets could be conspicuous by their 
absence but actually direct the oper- 
ations from behind the scenes? That is 
already the pattern in Indo-China. There, 
American help to the French and to the 
Bao Dai regime in the virtual civil war 
they are waging against the Communist 
guerrillas is well-publicized. Washington 
intelligence sources now report that the 
Communists will intervene more actively 
in Indo-China this fall by training and 
supplying Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas—while 
Moscow, of course, maintains an attitude 
of shining aloofness. This pattern of civil 
war applies to Iran, where the Iranians 
and the Soviets have divided the province 
of Azerbaijan; to the Kurds of Iran, Iraq, 
and Turkey; to the claims which the 
Soviet Republic of Georgia continually 
makes to the district around Kars in 
Northeastern Turkey, and to East and 
West Germany. In fact, Premier Grote- 
wohl of Eastern Germany on July 31 
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...1n the United Nations, the Korean Front, and Yugoslavia 


declared that “the Western occupation 
troops in Germany as well as in Korea are 
armies of intervention.” 

Most of all the argument might be 
applied to Formosa. There, the Chinese 
Communists, plus many of the Western 
Powers, regard the struggle with the 
Nationalists as a continuation of the civil 
war on the mainland. - 

Bombing: Malik was hewing close to 
another fundamental but largely untried 
propaganda line when he denounced 
American strategic bombing in Korea as 
“mass annihilation of the peaceful civilian 
population.” At the same time he read a 
cable from the North Koreans, accusing 
the American interventionists of “resort- 
ing to inhuman and barbarous methods.” 

This propaganda would probably be 
less effective in Asia than in Europe, 
although a New York Times story from 
India last week reported “indignation” 
and rising anti-American feeling partly 
because of “accounts of repeated 
bombings of Seoul by United States air- 
craft.” Asiatic countries—except Japan— 
experienced little mass bombing during 
the last war. Furthermore, American 
attacks on Korean industries may cause 
the Chinese to think twice about becom- 
ing involved in a war with the United 
States. American bombing could deal 
heavy blows to the industrial reconstruc- 
tion of Manchuria, which is a key part of 
the Red program. In Europe, however, 
the Russians could direct their propa- 
ganda line to countries which fear the 
next war will bring Russian occupation, 
followed by American bombing. The 
Soviets have already denounced U. S. 
wartime air raids in Germany. 

Actually, mass bombing was a British, 
not an American doctrine. Strategic 
attacks in Korea have been carefully 
directed at industrial targets, while 
nearly half of the 7,000 tons so far 
dropped by B-29s has been on tactical 
objectives (see map). But under the best 
of circumstances the civilian population 
is bound to suffer, and Russian propa- 
ganda is designed to play on the inevit- 
able resentment of the victims. 

Battlefield: At the front, as U. S. 
forces grow in numbers and fire power, 
the big problem beginning to emerge ‘is 
how to beat an enemy using tactics based 
in large part on the lessons of civil war. 
For example, the Communists know how 
to mobilize the local population as they 
conquer, even if it means using terror. 
The pattern of their advances bears a 
painful resemblance to the Chinese civil 
war when the Nationalists controlled the 
communications and the Communists the 
countryside and to the Russian cam- 
paigns against Hitler’s armies when the 
Germans were forced to stick to the rail 
lines and roads while the Soviet masses 
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flowed around them through the open 
country—even as the North Koreans con- 
tinually seep in through American de- 
fense lines. 

The U. S. forces are definitely road- 
bound. Time after time American 
columns have been ambushed. The 
column rushing to the rescue on the 
Pohang airstrip had to depend on South 
Koreans to drive Communists from the 
hills flanking the roads. One military 
expert comments: 

“It would appear that American in- 
fantry have been made less rather than 
more mobile by their elaborate supply 
system—the administrative tail wags the 


of military preparations by the satellites, 
although the U. S. Central Intelligence 
Agency has recently presented reports 
and rumors, indicating that this year’s 
troop maneuvers are more menacing and 
provocative than those of last year. How- 
ever, what has happened in Korea has 
caused intelligence agencies to examine 
all evidence in a new light. NEwsweeEx’s 
London bureau cables: 

“There is considerable uneasiness over 
a possible satellite attack on Yugoslavia 
in September. What worries British In- 
telligence is the fear that the Russians 
may have withdrawn two or three di- 
visions each from the Bulgarian, Ruman- 





The Bulgarian Army: Is it preparing to attack Yugoslavia? 


tactical dog. So far, not only have tanks 
been lacking, but also, it would seem, 
lightly and mobile equipped infantry— 
that is, light infantry. Aircraft and ar- 
tillery can never on their own perma- 
nently stop highly trained light infantry 
in a broken country, nor are tanks a 
substitute for light infantry. The more 
mobile infantry are—the better; far too 
much junk is carried in Western armies.” 

Wugoslavia: The Russians have al- 
ready laid the basis for fitting an attack 
on Yugoslavia into their civil war doctrine. 
In the Soviet view, the Tito regime is a 
reactionary, American-supported dictat- 
orship which oppresses not only the 
Yugoslavs but also the Bulgarian, Ruman- 
ian, Hungarian, and Albanian minorities 
within its borders. Thus an attack on 
Tito by the four satellite states could be 
represented as four different civil wars in 
which the Bulgarians, Rumanians, Hun- 
garians, and Albanians were simply res- 
cuing their minorities from the Tito yoke. 

So far, there has been little evidence 


ian, and Hungarian armies, trained and 
equipped them as they did the North 
Koreans, and are preparing to send them 
back for an attack. The British military is 
also fretting about the two and a half to 
three divisions which they have tied up 
in the Middle East, largely because of 
the failure to settle the Italian colonies 
problem. These troops are not properly 
organized as an expeditionary force due 
to their police duties and therefore could 
not quickly intervene in Yugoslavia.” 

Newsweek's Paris bureau adds: “Al- 
lied intelligence reports a sharp increase 
in the flow of military equipment to the 
satellites ringing Yugoslavia. Sizable 
numbers of tanks, self-propelled guns, 
and other mobile equipment are arriving 
in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. In 
less than one year the Bulgarian Army 
has doubled its strength, now totalling 
more than eight divisions. Under the 
tutelage of a large Soviet military mission, 
it is being shaped into an effective 
fighting force.” 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


Mud by Malik 


Only direct quotations can convey the 
full flavor of the super-lies used by the 
Russians. Here are some examples from 
Jacob Malik’s diatribes before the 
Security Council last week: 


The representative of the puppet re- 
gime of Syngman Rhee has made a num- 
ber of slanderous statements against the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
under American dictation ...That group 
of the members of the Security Council 
which, without winking an eyelash, sub- 
mits to the dictates of Washington, took 


the Government of the United States of 
America and its vassals are endeavoring 
to foist upon the Security Council. 

The Government of the United States 
of America and its delegation fear the 
truth as though it were fire... 

The representatives of the United 
States of America do not shrink from the 
distortion of facts; they do not shrink 
from gross violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations; they do not even shrink 
from the application of methods of overt 
pressure upon some of the members of 
the Security Council itself . . . 

The Government of the United States 
... has staked everything on the aggrava- 
tion of the situation in Korea, on an inten- 
sification and broadening of the scale of its 
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Refugees trudge to the rear as U.S. troops move to the front 


these...for the whole truth. Such an 
approach is contrary ...to common sense 
... The so-called United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea . . . is an obedient tool in 
the hands of the State Department... 

The representatives of the United 
States are now endeavoring not only to 
cover up the illegality and the discrim- 
ination which was fostered by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and _ its 
vassals with respect to Northern Korea, 
but also to cover up and to justify overt 
United States aggression against the 
Korean people... 

Of course, the Government of the 
United States finds it much easier to 
condemn the victims of its aggression 
without hearing those victims...It is a 
gangster method... 

What is the result of all this? The 
result is a scandalous picture of monstrous 
international injustice and illegality which 
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aggression against the Korean people... 

With peculiar originality, the repre- 
sentative of the United States is endeav- 
oring to shift the blame, as we say in 
Russian, from the sick head to the healthy 
one... American calculations and Ameri- 
can plans do not include the idea of 
peace; they all bank on war... Barbarous 
monstrosities are now being inflicted by 
American fliers in Korea. 

Who, therefore, is the aggressor and 
who is waging war? It is the Government 
of the United States. No grandiloquent 
statements by the representative of the 
United States will succeed in concealing 
this fact . . . I deem it essential to 
introduce some clarity into the con- 
glomeration of distortions . . . 

A particularly ominous and evil role is 
being played... by General MacArthur, 
who feels that he is the deputy of God 


in Asia. 





Lend-Lease, Red Style 


The statement by Jacob A. Malik that 
the North Korean Army had purchased 
supplies from the Soviet Army before 
the Russian withdrawal in 1948 was 
thrown back at the UN delegate last 
week almost as soon as he made it. In 
Washington the U.S. Army produced a 
picture of a Soviet mortar shell picked up 
in Korea. The date on the case: 1950. 


Muddle at Lake Success 


U.S. BELSEN IN KOREA 
AMERICANS DROVE WOMEN 
TO PITS OF DEATH 

These scareheads in The London Daily 
Worker last week introduced an atrocity 
story that purported to tell how “7,000 
people have been horribly butchered” 
in a South Korean village “under the 
supervision of American officers ... who 
stood around smoking and chatting” 
beside “great ditches like those at Belsen 
and Buchenwald.” 

The British Communist story was one 
echo of the propaganda line that Jacob 
A. Malik, the gray-suited, yellow-faced 
Russian delegate to the United Nations, 
laid down at Lake Success. Having ended 
his six-month boycott to take his turn as 
president of the UN Security Council for 
a month, the Russian stalled the Council 
in what Ambassador Warren Austin of 
the United States called a “procedural 
quagmire.” As president, Malik refused 
to allow Dr. John M. Chang, the South 
Korean Ambassador to Washington, to 
sit in, because as the Soviet delegate he 
objected. But as president he refused to 
rule against Chang on a point of order 
(because he could be voted down), 
while as the Soviet delegate he threat- 
ened to veto any motion on Chang’s 


_ behalf. The Council never got to the 


actual Korean issue. 

In desperation, the other members 
turned Malik’s propaganda guns upon 
him. Austin opened the attack with a 
rhetorical question-and-answer that for 
the first time in the UN pinned respon- 
sibility on Russia by name: “Who has the 
influence and the power to call off the 
invading Northern Korean Army? The 
Soviet Union ... What member of this 
Security Council is assisting the invaders 
in the Security Council? The Soviet 
Union.” Austin struck again with a denun- 
ciation of Communist satellites—“zombie 
governments that breathe and speak and 
act, but have no soul.” 

Malik’s busy note-taking during Austin’s 
speeches and his fist-waving, invective- 
ridden replies showed that the attacks 
struck home. When Austin hinted that 
Russia was giving arms to North Korea, 
Malik rose to the bait. The North Koreans 
arms, he said, “were sold to them by the 
Soviet Union Army” before it evacuated 
the country in 1948. 
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Less maintenance! No other mate- 
rial can match aluminum for boats. 
It resists salt water corrosion. 
Doesn’t need painting. It’s light, 
strong, and keeps its beauty. Good 
reasons to insist on aluminum! 


More economy! Storage tanks and 
drums of aluminum mean long 
range economy: Aluminum resists 
corrosive deterioration of many 
chemicals; its light weight means 
lower shipping costs. Call Kaiser 
Aluminum engineers for help on 
your container problems! 





Permanent beauty! Screens made 
of aluminum wire won’t rust—won’t 
stain your home. Last for years. 
Cost less. Be sure you get alumi- 
num screening from your hardware 
or building supply dealer! 





Symbol of hard luck 




















Thus HORSESHOE is a symbol of something 
that does not happen to products made of 
aluminum. 


For aluminum resists the corrosive dete- 
rioration due to weather and other causes. 


This resistance to corrosion is an impor- 
tant reason why aluminum has succeeded 
other materials in hundreds of products. 
But it’s only one reason... 


For no other metal possesses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages —among 


which are lightness, strength, and perma- 
nent, maintenance-free beauty. 


As a major supplier to manufacturers of 
the products shown at the right, and thou- 
sands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has built 
an outstanding reputation for quality and 
service. 


Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 53 sales offices and dis- 
tributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Longer life! No rust spots, no paint 
needed, with industrial buildings 
made of Kaiser Aluminum Roof- 
ing. It’s light, strong, cooler be- 
cause it reflects sun’s heat. Ideal 
for farm buildings, too. Specify 
Kaiser Aluminum when you build! 





More protection! Aluminum gar- 
bage cans and diaper hampers re- 
sist corrosion, stay like new. Easy 
to clean. Sanitary. Ask for alumi- 
num when you buy! 
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FORMOSA: 


Let’s Get Together 


All was quiet on the Formosa front 
last week as the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
patrolled the strait between Chiang Kai- 
shek’s last stronghold and the China 
mainland. Returning from his visit to 
General MacArthur in Tokyo, W. Averell 
Harriman, President Truman’s trouble- 
shooter, announced that U.S. policy to- 
ward Formosa would remain unchanged 
from that announced by the President 
at the beginning of the Korean war. 
He had ironed out with the general 
whatever conflicts existed between 
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MacArthur and Formosa 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ROM all the commotion caused by 

General MacArthur's visit to For- 
mosa a few firm facts emerge. 

General MacArthur went because 
he has responsibility, under a Presi- 
dential directive, to prevent the con- 
quest of Formosa. It was proper and 
natural for him to establish direct con- 
tact with Chiang Kai-shek 
and see what was needed 


good excuse—and perhaps provoca- 
tion—for putting in theirs. However, in 
view of Nationalist China’s member- 
ship in the United Nations, its offer 
of troops, and the State Department’s 
reply, General MacArthur's trip was 
consistent with his duties as United 
Nations commander as well as with his 
American _ responsibilities. 

The Formosa policy of 


Washington and Tokyo. However, rela- 
tions between Washington and London 





on this issue still needed fundamental 
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Surprise: These United Nations 
troops warily entered a Korean 
town searching for Red snipers 
—and found pork on the hoof. 
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. done something wrong is, 





to be done to strengthen the 
defenses of the island. He 
understands correctly the 
Formosan policy announced 
by the President on June 27. 
He did nothing which vio- 
lated or extended it. His 
irritation over published 
suggestions that he had 


therefore, understandable. 

Nonetheless, it is a fact that Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Formosan trip had 
some momentarily unfortunate diplo- 
matic effects. In Korea, we are acting 
through the United Nations. Our For- 
mosan policy, so far, is chiefly our own. 
As General MacArthur is UN com- 
mander in Korea, it was natural for 
nations which stand with us there but 
not on Formosa—especially for those 
which have recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime—to be perturbed 
by his visit to Chiang Kai-shek. 


ATIONALIST China, is, however, a 
TNcontcbes of the United Nations. It 
is supporting the UN action in Korea. 
Indeed, it promptly offered ground 
troops—more than any other UN mem- 
ber has offered. The offer was de- 
clined by the American Government 
on the ground that the troops might 
be needed to defend Formosa. The 
State Department note pointed out 
that the Chinese Communists were 
still threatening to invade the Na- 
tionalist stronghold and said “it would 
be desirable for representatives of 
General MacArthur’s headquarters to 
hold discussions with the Chinese 
military authorities on Taiwan con- 
cerning the plan for the defense of 
the island against invasion prior to any 
final decision on the wisdom of re- 
ducing the defense forces on Taiwan 
by transfer of troops to Korea.” 

The main but unstated reason for 
declining the offer was that putting 
Nationalist troops in Korea would pro- 
vide the Chinese Communists with a 





June 27 is clear. It is in- 
tended to prevent the 
seizure of the island by 
force and the spread of the 
war. A Communist assault 
is to be repelled. The Na- 
tionalists are to cease at- 
tacks on the China mainland, 
thus removing any provoca- 
tion or excuse for a Com- 
munist assault on Formosa. 

In some quarters—both here and 
abroad—it has been said that we vio- 
late this policy when we give military 
advice or assistance to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Presumably if any Commu- 
nists succeeded in landing on For- 
mosa, the Nationalist troops are not 
supposed to shoot. If the invasion is 
attempted, American sea and_ air 
forces will attempt to interdict it. But 
if the attackers move in a large fleet 
of junks, partly by night and perhaps 
with the help of fog, some of them are 
likely to get through. Since the Com- 
munists are still threatening to attack, 
it would be stupid not to give Chiang 
the advice and matériel necessary to 
make sure that they do not succeed. 
We are not giving him the means of 
returning to the mainland. 

Our policy leaves open the ques- 
tion of the ultimate status of Formosa: 
whether it is to be treated as part of 
China, put under United Nations 
trusteeship, or set up as an indepen- 
dent nation. We have made it plain 
that we don’t want it for ourselves and 
that the ultimate disposition of For- 
mosa is to be determined either by 
the parties to the Japanese peace 
treaty or by the United Nations. 


His Formosa policy is sound. It is 
"W anteail to limit the war and make 
possible a peaceful and orderly set- 
tlement of a troublesome problem. We 
have no need to apologize for it. We 
should have no hesitation in telling 
our allies and friends that we expect 
them to go along with it. 
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(;o Worry-free on Kellys 





Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Vacation travel time! Enjoy your holidays 
without worries. 


On dependable new Kellys, you can be 
sure of smooth-riding comfort . . . down- 
to-earth driving pleasure. For Kellys “‘iron- 
out” road bumps. . . “float over” minor 
highway hazards. . . give you a safer, softer, 
more relaxing ride. 








And into each Kelly Tire goes the same 
“know-how” that has made the name, 
Kelly-Springfield, dependable for 56 years! 


For expert inspection, inflation and rota- J 
tion service, visit the Kelly Dealer. You'll 
get credit for the unused mileage in your 
tires—and thousands of extra miles from 
your safe new set of Kellys. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND <4 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





adjustments. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweex’s. London bureau, cabled: 

Left-wingers who have consistently 
opposed the United States are again up 
in arms over Formosa. The intellectuals’ 
self-appointed spokesman, the weekly 
New Statesman and Nation, heads its 
lead editorial “The Menace of General 
MacArthur.” While The New Statesman 
has a negligible influence on British 
opinion, misgivings were becoming much 
more widespread. Both The London 
Observer and The Manchester Guardian. 
influential organs of liberal opinion, ex- 
pressed similar anxieties. And even the 
respected Economist, which has scolded 
left-wingers for their vocal jitters, urged 
that the Western camp get together on a 
clear policy in regard to Formosa. 

It can be stated categorically that 
important British and American military 
and diplomatic opinion in London has for 
weeks been worried about the lack of 
unity among Britain, the Dominions, and 
the United States on Formosa. The Amer- 
ican Embassy, in particular, has been 
urging specific joint decisions on the legal 
status of Formosa, its ultimate disposition. 
and on a definite plan of joint action in 


- case of any foreseeable emergency. 


Solution: It is the belief of top Ameri 
can diplomats and others that India woul” 
subscribe to such a joint plan if it were 
put to her properly by the British. 
Australians, and Canadians together. 

The Economist fairly well summarizes 
the policy which responsible American 
diplomats are attempting to work out: 
“First, Formosa is at present in inter- 
national law Japanese territory and can 
not become anything else except by an 
internation treaty. Secondly, the free 
nations might reaffirm their declaration 
that when the time comes to draw up 
such a treaty they will support the retro- 
cession of Formosa to China, which will 
imply their recognition as rightful rulers 
of Formosa of whatever is at that time 
the de jure government of China. But 
thirdly, the time for peace-making cannot 
come so long as aggression is rampant in 
the Far East. And, fourthly, in the mean- 
time, it would be both wrong and dan- 
gerous to permit any change in the status 
of the island to be made by force of arms.” 

Obviously, joint military plans would 
have to be worked out to cover this last 
point. No such joint plans exist today, and 
it is doubtful if the British have any of 
their own. So far they have proceeded on 
the fairly firm conviction that the Chinese 
Reds will not attack Formosa unless thev 
are both prodded by Moscow and pro- 
voked by the United States. Now- 
probably as a riposte to the American 
diplomatic efforts to obtain a common 
front—there are suggestions in Whitehall 
that the United States should take the 
initiative in calling what would amount 
to a Japanese peace conference to settle 
the status of Formosa. 


Newsweek, August 21, 1950 
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DeVilbiss locates factory 


along Pennsylvania’s Famous Turnpike 





A plant in the ‘‘roof garden’’ of Pennsylvania 


with a show window 
on the World’s No. 1 Traffic Artery 


The DeVilbiss Company, with headquarters in Toledo, 
is beginning the construction of a new plant at Somer- 


set, Pa., for some of its manufacturing operations. That 
site was chosen: 


1. Because traffic from all over the nation funnels 
through the Turnpike and the company’s plant will be 


like a giant billboard on a heavy traffic artery visible 
to millions. 


2. Because the company finds fine labor here and fine 


small-town living conditions in the beautiful Pennsyl- 
vania mountains. 





The Pennsyloania Turnpike, greatest all-weather, non-stop super- 
highway in the nation, and an economical express route for Pennsylvania 
manufacturers, is being extended 100 miles east and 60 miles west 
to the state’s borders, and “spurs” will reach other areas in the state. 


3. Because this Pennsylvania location is in the center 
of the sources of supply for glass, metals and other raw 
materials needed for the atomizers, sprays, vaporizers 
and other products DeVilbiss makes. 


Howard P. DeVilbiss, the president, said: “The 
nearness to major markets and the excellent transporta- 
tion facilities at our new plant at Somerset are expected 
to improve the company’s competitive position by 
permitting more rapid and economical distribution.” 





If you would like a location along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike . . . or if you would like to find a suitable plant 
or plant site in some other desirable Pennsylvania 
location ... the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Commerce will be glad to work with you .. . in confi- 
dence . . . to give you all the data on sites, labor sup- 
plies, raw materials, markets, transportation, taxes, 
living conditions, etc. 


Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 
James H. Duff 


Theodore Roosevelt, III 
Governor 


Secretary of Commerce 


COME TO PENNSYLVANIA DURING 
PENNSYLVANIA WEEK— OCTOBER 16-22 
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Confusion? There’s an Election Coming 


A military strategist would have called 
the political situation fluid. To the man 
with the vote it was just plain confused. 
This confusion was most apparent in Con- 
gress, as both houses backed and filled 
on top legislation. 

The Republicans forsook their tradi- 
tional position by demanding strong war- 
time controls. Wary of public reaction to 
a price-wage freeze, the Democrats 
shifted, too, toward expediency and mod- 
eration. This tangle had barely straight- 
ened out before the Senate was snarled 
over internal security. 

It was hard to tell which side, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, was on the offensive 
—which side on the defensive. The battle 
lines shifted almost as rapidly as the Ko- 
rean front. And the two were connected. 
The President’s forceful reaction to the 
Communist assault had left Republicans 
disorganized and at odds one with the 
other. But five weeks of steady American 
retreats, which temporarily gave the lie 
to Administration optimism, had robbed 
Democrats of the offensive. Mounting 
casualty figures didn’t help, either. 

But history-reading Republicans could 
take little comfort from this. Abraham 


tolerance for domestic Communists would 
also be charged. Democrats would 
counter by standing on the record, point- 
ing to the two-way stretch of Republican 
foreign-policy thinking and noting the 
need for unity in a time of crisis. 

This week, four GOP senators laced 
into the Administration for its “blunders” 
and “ineptitudes” which since Yalta and 
Potsdam had given the Russians the in- 
itiative. “Quarrelsome and pettifogging,” 
replied Tom Connally, the Democratic 
foreign policy spokesman in the Senate. 
But this was rhetoric. The political front 
remained very fluid, very confusing. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Red Herring Rush 


The President’s record was hazy. In 
the abstract, he abhorred Communism. 
In the particular, it was another story. 
Though he inveighed against the Com- 
munists, he steadfastly refused to imple- 
ment his criticisms. When Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King flew down from Canada 
in 1946 to bring him urgent information 
secretly disclosed by Soviet code clerk 
































Pennsylvania: “I am of the opinion the 
country is perfectly safe as far as Com- 
munism is concerned.” When the Mundt- 
Nixon bill to curb the Communists was 
introduced, the President opposed it. 

Redubbed the Mundt-Ferguson bill in 
its three years of permutations, the meas- 
ure had been unable to crash through the 
Administration roadblock. But as pressure 
in favor of the bill had built up, Senate 
Administration leaders, who frankly kept 
the legislation from coming to a vote, lost 
their courage. Senate majority leader 
Scott Lucas of Illinois was so worried by 
the tone of his mail that he attempted to 
lay all the blame for the obstruction on 
Sen. Mundt and Sen. Homer Ferguson. 
“They had no interest in the bill,” he 
wrote an accusing constituent. The record 
told a different story. Repeatedly, GOP 
senators had fought to bring the measure 
to the floor. 

Two weeks ago, Mundt and his Re- 
publican colleagues tried a ruse-to force 
the issue. Among Democrats, they 
planted a rumor that they would tack the 
antisubversive bill as a rider to the 
economic-control measure when it came 
up for debate. Quickly, the Justice De- 
partment was ordered to draft “internal 
security” legislation. 

Last Tuesday, a hastily written Presi- 
dential message was read to the Senate. 
So rapidly had it been rammed through 
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Brett— Miami Herald; Berryman— Washington Stur; Talburt— Birmingham Post-Herald 


Cartoonists’ view: “Platform plans,” HST turnabout, and “Bazooka on the Washington beachhead” 


Lincoln had been counted out in 1864, 
but Union successes had changed the rout 
to an overwhelming victory for him. If 
the Korean tide turned, would Repub- 
lican stock slump once more? Neither 
side ventured a guess. Were Fair Deal 
defeats in the primaries an augury or a 
coincidence? The answer remained blank 
on that one, too. 

Out of the confusion, however, the 
GOP’s campaign strategy was emerging. 
Unpreparedness, false defense economy, 
bad weapons, and a feeble foreign policy 
would be the main targets. Fair Deal 
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Igor Gouzenko, the President had done 
little. That this information pointed di- 
rectly at an atomic spy ring in this country 
did not move Mr. Truman. 

On June 21, 1948, he had affection- 
ately called “Old Joe” Stalin a “decent 
fellow.” Less than two months later he 
had dismissed the Alger Hiss perjury- 
espionage case as a “red herring.” The 
warnings of Sen. Karl Mundt, then a rep- 
resentative, that there were spies in the 
government had made the President 
laugh. On Feb. 28, 1949, Mr. Truman 
wrote to former Gov. George Earle of 


that there were typewritten copies only 
for Vice President Barkley and Lucas. 
“Today we face most acutely the threat 
of the Communist movement, interna- 
tional in scope, directed from a central 
source, and committed to the overthrow 
of democratic institutions,” said Mr. 
Truman. “To serve the ends of a foreign 
power, [the Communists] engage in es- 
pionage, sabotage, and other acts sub- 
versive of our national safety.” The “red 
herring” had turned into a whale of the 
same color. 

Mr. Truman’s recommendation seemed 
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to go far beyond the terms of the Mundt- 
Nixon or the Mundt-Ferguson bills. 
Where the Republican measures had 
merely called for the registration of all 
Communists with the Attorney General 
and the labeling of Communist-front 
propaganda, the President asked Con- 
gress to require “nersons who have 
received instruction from a foreign gov- 
ernment or political party in espionage 
and subversive tactics to register under 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act.” 

Either this meant nothing, or it was an 
injunction to suspend the constitutional 
restriction on self-incrimination and force 
Communists to avow that they were spies. 

The Republicans hugged themselves 
with glee and claimed a strategic triumph 
in their long fight to enact Communist 
control legislation. “I think we can pin on 
[Mr. Truman] the distinguished badge of 
those who have joined the ‘Me Too 
Club’,” said Sen. Owen Brewster. 

Democrat Lucas called the proposal 
“magnificent.” Democrat Herbert H. 
Lehman saw in it “a complete rejection” 
of the Mundt-Nixon formula. 

While the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee pondered, Democrat Pat 
McCarran introduced a curious-looking 
bill. Cutting up and stapling to white 
sheets all pending internal-securitv meas- 
ures (including Mundt’s), he presented 
trem as his own—with an apology for 
“slagiarizing.” With this unwieldy catch- 
all before it, there was little doubt that 
the Senate would pass the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill—or a reasonable facsimile 
of same. As for the House, it was no more 
sympathetic to the President’s plan. 
Characterizing it as “inadequate” and a 
“bucketful of dishwater,” House members 
predicted that no more than 25 votes 
would be cast against the bill Rep. 
Richard M. Nixon and Senator Mundt 
had cooked up three years ago. 

Perhaps the President would veto it. 
This wouldn’t break the hearts of Con- 
gressional Republicans. It would give 
them a corking issue in the fall. 

On the internal-security front last 
week, the Senate also: 

POverruled the State Department by 
tightening immigration laws to permit the 
exclusion of diplomatic and United Na- 
tions personnel who jeopardized the 
security of the United States. 

>Made the death penalty applicable to 
espionage in peacetime. 

PApproved a House bill empowering 
heads of sensitive agencies to discharge 
summarily any security risks. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Senate Slaps for Truman 


In the space of an hour, the Senate 
last Wednesday rejected four Presiden- 
tial nominations in one of the sharpest 
rebuffs yet handed President Truman. 
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Each nominee had been rejected by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. And _ in 
every case, the President had tried to 
ram his personal choice into an important 
Federal office without regard to home 
state politics. 

The first nomination was that of ex- 
Rep. Frank E. Hook, Democrat of Michi- 
gan, whom Mr. Truman had named to the 
Motor Carriers Claims Commission. Hook 
a lame duck who had been forced twice 
in his career to apologize to the House 
for his conduct, ran for the Senate against 
Republican incumbent Homer Ferguson 
in 1948 and was soundly defeated. 
Ferguson led the opposition to Hook, 
calling him unqualified to hold an office 
of “public trust.” The nomination was 
shouted down. 

Next, the Senate rejected the appoint- 
ment of Martin Hutchinson, a Democrat 
of Virginia, to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In the only nomination of the 
four that rated a- formal roll-call vote, 
Hutchinson was turned down by a vote 
of 59 to 14. Sen. Harry F. Byrd. who was 
opposed by Hutchinson in the 1946 Dem- 
ocratic senatorial primary, was joined by 
Sen. A. Willis Robertson in arguing that 
the nominee was unfit. Hutchinson, Byrd 
charged, “lacks judicial temperament and 
exhibits a blind support of public policies 
merely because such are advocated by 
certain party leaders.” 

Finally, two Federal judges already 
sitting under recess appointments were 
rejected. They were M. Neil Andrews 
of the Northern District of Georgia and 
Carroll O. Switzer of the Southern Dis- 
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Acme 
Ancient History: Moving into a reactivated barracks at Camp 
Cooke, Calif., Cpl. Jess Torres of the Thirteenth Armored Division 
couldn't make sense out of an old poster lauding the U.S.S.R. It had 
been used during the last-war honeymoon with “our Russian ally.” 


trict of Iowa. Mr. Truman had failed to 
consult Georgia senators on his selection 
of Andrews, who was “personally obnox- 
ious” to Sen. Richard B. Russell. 

In the lowa appointment, Mr. Truman 

had neglected to consult Sen. Guy 
Gillette, who opposed the nomination. 
Not one person voted “aye” when the 
Switzer nomination was put to a vote. 
Tongue in cheek, Vice President Alben 
Barkley ruled: “The ‘Noes’ seem to have 
it.” It had been a bad week. 
POn Thursday the House enacted a bill 
giving the President more power to 
regulate wartime economy than he had 
requested, including wage and price con- 
trols on a stand-by basis (see page 67). 
The debate was sober, unspectacular 
and undramatic. After pulling every 
which way for a week, men on both sides 
of the aisle finally appeared to be im- 
pressed by the critical situation confront- 
ing the nation. 


CASUALTIES: 


What Are the Figures? 


The Army was lying, Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire charged. 
“Our [Korea] casualties are terrifically 
heavy, and the truth has not been made 
known,” he said last Wednesday. 

The Army replied that it was not 
concealing its losses and never had. The 
senator returned to the attack. 

“As of a week ago,” he said Thursday, 
“the casualties were already perhaps 
three times the figure that has been 
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announced or an Army general has com- 
mitted perjury.” 

The senator was referring to the tes- 
timony of Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, 
Deputy Surgeon General, before a closed 
session of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. “I certainly believe that Gen- 
eral Armstrong was telling the truth,” 
Bridges said. 

Friday, the Army had an explanation. 
Congress had been given by General 
Armstrong “unconfirmed flash 
figures” as distinguished from 
“confirmed figures which take 
considerable time to collect.” 
The public got only confirmed 
figures to avoid causing un- 
necessary anxiety among sol- 
diers’ relatives and to prevent 
the enemy from obtaining any 
vital information. 

The figures? As of Aug. 6, 
the Army reported, it had lost 
153 killed in action, 1,590 
wounded, and 873 missing in 
action. Against this, a secret 
list in the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, columnist Drew 
Pearson claimed, showed 660 
dead. 2,975 wounded, 3,000 
missing as of Aug. 1. 


PRIMARIES: 


Heave-Ho for Glen 


Glen Taylor had been eas- 
ily seduced. He loved head- 
lines and if he couldn't get 
them by working hard at the 
unspectacular portions of a 
senator's job, there were 
other ways. When the senator 
from Idaho, an ex-actor and yodeler of 
cowboy songs, hit the capital in January 
1945, his first act was to wham his guitar 
and twang out “Give Me a Home ‘Neath 
the Capitol Dome.” The photographers 
loved it. 

Taylor had some genuine depression- 
born New Dealish convictions about the 
economic system. At one time, he and his 
actress wife traded wilted vegetables, 
pelted at their act, to get coffee and—. 
For all his affinity for the role of buffoon, 
he was capable of delivering an intelli- 


gent, polished Senate speech. But as he | 


explained to a Boise newspaperwoman: 
“If I play the guitar and croon sitting on a 
flight of granite steps, that’s big news. If 
I work in the Senate to protect Idaho's 
rivers and pine forests, that’s barely 
worth a one-deck headline.” 

The freshman senator teamed up with 
Henry Wallace as the Progressive Party’s 
Vice Presidential candidate in 1948. He 
rode into Washington garbed in check- 
ered shirt, gray cowboy pants, and a big 
sombrero, claiming he was doing it for 
peace. But the song he sang for the 
voters sounded less and less like “Home 





on the Range,” more and more like “The 
Volga Boatmen.” 

Last week, Glen Taylor made one of 
his last headlines for some time. The 
Democrats of Idaho decided that a last- 
minute conversion to Fair Deal ortho- 
doxy, which found him recanting before 
President Truman and supporting ECA 
and so on, was not enough. By 26,806 to 
25,664 votes—with all but 15 precincts 
heard from—the Democrats rejected 


Acme 


Taylor: Last-minute conversion was not enough 


Taylor and nominated D. Worth Clark 
for the six year Senatorial term. (He will 
be opposed by the GOP nominee ad 
Bing Crosby's good friend, Herman 
Welker.) Six years ago, Glen Taylor 
had ousted Clark from that very job. 


POLITICS: 


Wallace in Wanderland 


Gideon’s Army was leaderless; thie 
leader stood without an army. To C.B. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive 
Party, last week went this note from 
Henry Wallace, the party’s standard 
bearer in the 1948 Presidential election: 
“I can more effectively serve the cause of 
peace by resigning from...the Progres- 
sive Party. You will therefore take this 
letter as my formal resignation 
Murmured expressions of “deep regret” 
came from the man who 24 months ago 
hailed Wallace as a savior. But every one 
of the Progressive’s 21 active state or- 
ganizations disowned Wallace’s support 
of the United States and United Nations 
in Korea; only one other of the party's 156 
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national committeemen (Prof. Thomas 
Emerson of Yale) resigned, agreeing 
with him. 

Assistant Editor Sam Halper wrote the 
following report on a visit with Henry 
Wallace at his big-siloed farm in South 
Salem, N. Y. 


In the past few days, Henry Wallace 
has eaten an extraordinary amount of 
crow. For an ordinary politician the taste 
would be excruciatingly unpleasant, but 
Henry Wallace’s digestion seemed un- 
impaired at luncheon and his manner— 
never easy—was comparatively unruffled. 

The answer seems to be that Henry 
Wallace is no politician, but conceives 
himself to be a man with a mission. He is 
deeply religious and filled with the faith 
that brushes aside logic and believes 
mountains can be moved if people would 
just believe strongly enough. No politi- 
cian could make the switchover from 
Wallace’s fellow-traveling past to his 
nominally anti-Russian present with as 
little inner conflict and outward explana- 
tion. He merely says: “Changed circum- 
stances mean changed policies. I have no 
regrets over the last four years.” 

So far as Wallace is concerned, the 
fight for “peace” goes on. Characteristi- 
cally, he remains vague about means for 
achieving his goal. Perhaps, he says, the 
Quakers could appeal to Secretary of 
State Acheson and President Truman at 
“the opportune moment” and strike a 
blow for peace. Just how, he cannot say. 
Perhaps the Russians, who, Wallace is 
still convinced, want no war, will come to 
their senses. “We should try to get an 
agreement with the Russians to hold an 
impartial election in Korea under UN or 
Indian auspices,” he says. “You never can 
tell. If you try, it might happen.” 

At another point, Wallace said that 
Russia’s leaders needed the cold war to 
stay in power. “It’s the old reason—they 
can point to an outside devil.” 

Small Change: Confronted with his 
seeming contradictions and vagueness, 
he was unperturbed: “I am often delib- 
erately vague. Situations change.” This 
is faith, impregnable, unassailable—and, 
to some, insufferable. 

Even after his great decisions of the 
past month, Wallace has not changed 
greatly. He is still a political schizo- 
phrenic, torn between reality on one 
hand and wishfulness on the other. The 
former Vice President in effect repudi- 
ating his old attacks on American A-bomb 
production, now believes that the bomb 
stockpile was probably a deterrent to 
more serious Red aggression. Yet, he 
prefers not to talk about the bomb; he 
would much rather talk about Point Four. 

Wallace admits that the Progressive 
Party leadership “certainly follows the 
Malik line to a ‘T’.” But, he maintains, 

that doesn’t prove they are Communists.” 
Though he led a party thoroughly dom- 
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“Little strokes fell great oaks.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


On thy chart of business for the month, beware lest ye line 
of rising costs take all ye joy out of ye record production. 
—Acme Steel. Notebook, 1950* 


Efficiency and thrift are good solid American 
virtues—just as applicable to business as they 
ever were. ° 

For more than seventy years, Acme Steel 
methods and Acme Steel products have been 
helping a lot of companies get improved efficien- 
cy and greater thrift. More than 50,000 Acme 
customers in every industry now enjoy these 
benefits, particularly in departments and oper- 
aticas concerned with packaging, shipping, 
maierials handling. 

Forexample, every day thousandsof shipments 
arrive at their destination securely protected 
with Acme Steelstrap or Unit-Load Band. Huge 
logs and tiny toothpicks, gigantic motors and 
delicate microscopes . . . leather, machinery, 
food, glass, textiles, chemicals, paper, petroleum 
... Acme methods work for them all. 

Illustrated here are two other Acme Steel 
products and more are listed below. If you 
would like to know more about them and how 
they may be able to help you, write on your 
business letterhead and ask for free booklets on 
the specific products in which youare interested. 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. NW80, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Acme-Champion Bag Stitchers 
provide speedy, neat, eco- 
nomical bag closures for 
food industry. 


The heavy-duty Acme-Morrison 
Metal Stitcher is used exten- 


sively in assembling parts 
in the aircraft industry. 


*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with modern parallels, appear 
in Acme Steel Notebook, 1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 





Acme Steel depends on a lot 
of other businesses, big and 
small. We buy each year about 
35,000 items, ranging from 
coal and semi-finished steel 
to paper clips from some 1800 
suppliers all over the country. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT- 
LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME 
SILVERSTITCHER machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitch- 
ing wire @ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS 
@ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds @ 
ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated 
fasteners, nail-on strapping and other container rein- 
forcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, 
punches, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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inated by Red card carriers, Wallace says 
sincerely: “I can’t tell who’s a Communist 
and who's not a Communist. I am not 
ready to label the residue of the party 
as Communists.” 

What then, would he label the men 
who cling to the Malik line? “Extremists,” 
says Wallace, “those who are extreme in 
their actions and their temperaments. 
The present leadership has a kind of 
attitude the great mass of Americans 
don’t have. They have a desire to picket 
on every occasion, a desire to create 
incidents where violence could result. 
I kept urging them to avoid incidents. 
That sort of thing may be effective 
in New York. I know it isn’t in the 
Midwest.” 

“I reasonably doubt,” he continued, 
“that Vito Marcantonio is a Communist. 
Why, on occasions the extremists will tell 
the Communists to get the hell out. Vito 
laid down the law to the Communists. 
He told me: “Why don’t you do like I 
do’.” Later, Wallace added: “If I were 
brought before the Un-American Com- 
mittee I couldn’t definitely say Paul 
Robeson is a Communist. He certainly 





Wallace’s digestion was unimpaired 


follows their point of view, but I’ve heard 
lim say on several occasions that he’s not 
a Communist.” 

What changed the trend of Wallace’s 
thinking about the Russians? Less than 
two years ago he charged the Admini- 
stration with inciting the cold war and 
“persistently and ostentatiously” refusing 
Russian invitations to settle major differ- 
ences. Wallace answers: “About six 
months ago I felt the U.S.S.R. was going 
off the track. They were taking extreme 
measures in Czechoslovakia. I had xeports 
that only Russian-trained Czechs were 
allowed to run the nation.” 

Today, he says: “It would mean the 
destruction of the UN if the Russians 
were able to get away with their aggres- 
sion in Korea.” However, he also thought: 
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“The Russians want security. The Korean 
aggression is an expression of that search 
for security—an exceedingly misguided 
expression.” Wallace supports U.S. rearm- 
ing. “A policy of strength is necessary.” 

Throughout the conversation the faint 
cackle from 4,000 chickens on ranges 
covering a nearby hillside reached the 
big, white comfortable house with its 
gleaming floors and wide porches. At 61, 
Wallace is a wiry, trim figure in a white 
shirt, neat blue summer suit, and good 
brogans, partly covered with earth and 
manure. He is, however, no mere gentle- 
man farmer. His voice which drones and 
sounds weary when he talks politics, 
comes alive with animation and convic- 
tion when he veers to plant breeding or 
the genetics of chicken raising. Here, he 
is positive and speaks with exact language 
and a wealth of precise data. He dis- 
cussed the laying record of one of his 
banded _ hens: 

“She laid 90 eggs in 100 days,” he 
said enthusiastically, “and hatched 85 
chicks.” On a walk through the gardens 
he paused to finger the gladioli he is 
cross-breeding and explained the virtues 
and demerits of each strain. He stopped 
by the trenches where he is raising straw- 
berry seed from all over the world and 
said the Macedonian strain was the 
huskiest. Here, there was no doubt. 

“I am,” said Henry Wallace last week, 
“not a politician. I will affiliate with no 
political party. I have no plans for 
starting any new party.” 

The political odyssey of Henry Agard 
Wallace—who for four years was only a 
heartbeat away from the Presidency of 
the United States—is over. 


Pressman Wanders Too 


Three days after Henry Wallace 
stalked out of the Progressive Party, Lee 
Pressman, a captain of the guard in the 
extreme left-wing’s depleted battalions, 
followed him over the hill. As he des- 
erted, Pressman shut the door more softly. 

Resigning from the American Labor 
Party, the New York branch of the Pro- 
gressives, Pressman said he was doing so 
because of the widespread conviction 
that “the policies, activity, and political 
direction of the ALP do not represent or 
reflect the democratic and progressive 
interests or aspirations of the American 
people but rather of the Communist 
Party.” He felt that “the service which 
every peace-loving American wishes to 
perform” could not be “accomplished 
within the American Labor Party.” 

Pressman’s demurrer at Communist 
domination of the ALP surprised many 
who had followed his career in govern- 
ment service, as the $19,000-a-year CIO 
general counsel, and as a kingpin of 
Wallace’s 1948 Presidential campaign. 
Before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in 1948, Pressman had 
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Pressman takes a walk, but where to? 


refused to say whether he was or ever 
had been a member of the Communist 
Party. Whittaker Chambers had identi- 
fied Pressman as a Communist at the 
trial of Alger Hiss. Louis F. Budenz 
had told Congress that Pressman was 
regarded as a Communist by party mem- 
bers. Pressman never sued a newspaper 
that described him as “Comrade Big.” 
Whether Pressman had undergone a 
midnight conversion, or was just being 
practical, wasn’t clear. In quitting the 
ALP, he said nothing nasty about Reds. 
But his old pal, Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
ALP state chairman, made considerable 
show of accepting the break as genuine. 
In tones reserved by the far left for newly 
ex-associates, he said: “It is obvious that 
Mr. Pressman is disappointed in the 
amount of fees he expected to get from 
the Progressive movement when he left 
the CIO. Not having received such fees, 
he has now joined the parade of fakirs 
... Good riddance.” 
Where Pressman could find a political 
haven was strictly his own problem. 
Pressman left behind a friend, O. John 
Rogge, a member of the Progressive 
Party's national committee and ALP can- 
didate for Surrogate in New York County 
in 1948. Rogge supported Wallace's new 
position on Korea, but said last Wednes- 
day he would not withdraw from the 
Progressive Party. 


PEOPLE: 
Libby Holman’s Tragedy 
Even before Christopher Smith 


Reynolds was born seventeen years «20, 
he had fallen heir to $6,000,000—and 
tragedy. His father, Zachary Smith 
Reynolds, had been mysteriously shot to 
death at a party while his mother, the 
former stage star Libby Holman, was 
yet to deliver him. 

Last Monday a search party brought 
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down the body of a young climber from 
near the 12,000-foot level of 14,495-foot 
Mount Whitney, Calif. The body was 
that of Reynolds’s companion, Stephen 
Wasserman, also 17, son of a millionaire 
New York broker. He perished in a 
crevasse. There was no trace of Reynolds, 
and little hope that he would be found 
alive. “They tried to do something con- 
sidered almost impossible,” said one 
searcher, an old hand on the mountain. 

The tragedy would “break Libby 
Holman’s heart,” said her lawyer, Benet 
Polikoff. “Her whole life is wrapped up 
in him.” 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


“I assume that I am, or that I will be, 
accused of murder,” said Dr. Donald F. 
Gibson. The slight, gray-mustached phy- 
sician was alone in using the harsh word 
publicly. The law’s guardians made no 
effort to prevent the outwardly blithe 
start of his honeymoon. 

Murder or no, the Danbury case had 
all the requisites of a juicy Grade A, 
tabloid mystery. 

On July 26, Elizabeth Ayres, 74 and 
unmarried, died in her inherited Victor- 
ian mansion in Danbury, Conn. Her will, 
dated June 16, named Dr. Gibson, 47, 
as sole beneficiary and executor of her 
estate, estimated at $100,000. 

Months before the will was drawn, 
Miss Ayres had _ given substantial 
evidence of her esteem for the doctor. 
Last September she had deeded to him 
a half interest in an almost solid block of 
Danbury business property—seven stores, 
fourteen apartments, and two private 
dwellings. The other half was to become 
his when she died. 

Dr. Gibson was Miss Ayres’s attending 
physician, but the relationship was ad- 
mittedly closer than that. Miss Ayres “was 
violently in love with me,” the dapper 
doctor explained. He had lived in her 
Orchard Street home since 1946, soon 
after his discharge from the Navy, in 
which he served as a_ lieutenant-com- 
mander. The invitation to move in had 
come from Miss Ayres and from Dr. 
Lester Beakley Griffin, whose house- 
keeper the once-attractive Miss Ayres 
had been ever since she had given up 
her Main Street millinery business de- 
cades before. 

Dr. Griffin died in May 1947 of arte- 
riosclerosis and complications, according 
to the death certificate signed by Dr. 
Gibson. Griffin’s will made Miss Ayres 
rich, as her own was to make Dr. Gibson 
rich. Miss Ayres’s death certificate was 
signed, not by Gibson, but by Dr. Frank 
Genovese. Dr. Gibson had called him in 
after the will had been prepared. 
Genovese, out of town when Miss Ayres 
died, attested—on the basis of Gibson’s 
information—that she had succumbed to 
nephritis and cancer of the colon. 


August 21, 1950 


With dispatch, the body was shipped 
to the Yale School of Medicine, for use 
in research. It was what Miss Ayres 
wanted, Dr. Gibson explained. The wish 
had been omitted from her will. What 
happened thereafter: 

POn July 27, the day after Miss Ayres 
died, “close personal friends and_busi- 
ness associates” of the spinster communi- 
cated with Fairfield County’s coroner, 
Theodore E. Steiber. Maj. Leo F. Carroll 
of the Connecticut State Police, began 
an investigation. 

POn July 31, Dr. Gibson got a license to 
marry Mrs. Anna Wetmore, 40, his office 
nurse. Mrs. Wetmore was the widow of 
Frank Wetmore, garage operator, who 
died on April 9, 1948, thirteen days after 
he had been operated upon at Danbury 
Hospital with Dr. Gibson in attendance. 
Dr. Gibson planned to live with his bride 
in a $50,000 house he was building on 
Side Cut Road, Redding. Had Miss Ayres 
not died, she would have been invited 
into the love nest too, Dr. Gibson said. 
He hadn't told the old lady of his plans. 
POn Aug. 3, Dr. John D. Booth, Danbury 
medical examiner, and a_ professional 
friend of Dr. Gibson, reported to coroner 
Steiber that Miss Ayres’s death had been 
“sudden, violent, and untimely.” Later, 
he abbreviated that to “untimely.” 
Steiber, terming the demise “bizarre,” 
ordered an inquest. And _ Frederick 
Lockwood, Miss Ayres’s first cousin, filed 
objection to probate of her will. 

POn Aug. 5, Dr. Gibson quietly married 
Mrs. Wetmore, a blonde. 

POn Aug. 8, Dr. Thomas L. Chiffelle, 
Yale Medical School pathologist, testified 
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at the inquest that his autopsy had pro- 
duced no evidence of chronic nephritis 
or cancer of the colon. Dr. Gibson, called 
as first witness, stood mute on the advice 
of his lawyer. After two hours, the 
hearing was adjourned until August 22. 

To the press, the doctor had said that 
“as far as I am. concerned, there was 
nothing violent about Miss Ayres’s 
death.” His bride said: “All these storics 
are crazy. Why don’t people let us be?” 

Despite his mounting troubles, Gibson 
remained unperturbed. After the inquest 
he told newspapermen: “I don’t like 
some of the pictures that were published 
in the newspapers. I wish you photog- 
raphers would take some better ones 
now that I’m dressed up.” 


THE ATOM: 


Resignation and Row 


The job paid $15,000 a year. To fill it 
satisfactorily, a man had to be (1) a 
superb administrator, (2) a great indus- 
trialist, (3) a nuclear physicist, (4) a 
statesman, (5) a politician, (6) a mother 
hen to hundreds of scientists. With some 
of those qualifications, Carroll L. Wilson 
had filled the job—general manager of 
the Atomic Energy Commission—since 


the AEC’s birth three and a half years 


ago. On Aug. 8, he resigned. 
“I regret,” said Wilson in a_ public 


. statement, “that I do not have the degree 


of confidence in the chairman of the 
commission which I believe it is essential 
that I should have ...” The chairman 
was Gordon Dean, 44, a law professor on 
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Texas Bad Men. As they blasted the safe of a Lubbock, Texas, drug- 
store, tear gas exploded and drove Louis Murphy and Melvin Hodges 
into the arms of the law. Beside them, the loot they almost got. 
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leave who was appointed July 11 to suc- 
ceed David E. Lilienthal. Dean had 
been a member of the AEC for a little 
more than a year. 

Wilson explained that the five com- 
missioners were encroaching on his re- 
sponsibilities. As a consequence the role 
of general manager had changed greatly. 
Wilson had “serious apprehensions” that 
ultimately this would bog down the 
AEC’s administrative machine and lose 
us “our leadership in the atomic field.” 

There was more to it than that, on both 
sides. Specifically Wilson feared that the 
chairman, once a law partner of Sen. 
Brien McMahon, who headed the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, was helping Congress gain undue 
power over the commission. He con- 
sidered that Dean lacked both adminis- 
trative experience and atomic education. 
He denied he objected to Dean’s support 
of a bill to limit the general manager’s 
term to three years. 

On their side, Dean and McMahon 





feared that Wilson was a “pipeline” to 
the controversial Lilienthal, whose 
co-worker he had been. Dean felt, too, 
that Wilson was not alert enough in 
matters of security and that he tended 
in policy disputes to side with the sci- 
entists, restive under tight regulation. 

His stock falling, Wilson offered his 
resignation. Though he was the brilliant 
protégé of Dr. Karl T. Compton and Dr. 
Vannevar Bush—and the man most thor- 
oughly conversant in the technical as- 
pects of the commission’s job—his 
relations with the McMahon-Dean al- 
liance made it a dead certainty that it 
would be accepted. It was. 

In going, he warned that it would be 
“a tragic thing” if his departure set off a 


major shake-up in AEC personnel. The 
Joint Congressional Committee did not 
share his solicitude. They predicted a 
“top-to-bottom housecleaning” to rid the 
AEC of “the Lilienthal influence.” 

Last week, President Truman finally 
filled the commissionership vacated by 
Admiral Lewis Strauss in February, nom- 
inating Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president 
of the Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland. The country’s most important 
government agency would be fully 
manned again. 


ALASKA: 


Defense Spurt 


For years, jittery Alaskans had clam- 
ored for an adequate military force to 
defend the distant and exposed penin- 
sula. Just a rifle shot from Soviet Siberia 
and less than twenty air hours from Japan, 
they shivered more from this proximity 
than from the 110-mile winds which roar 
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For boomtown Anchorage, as for all Alaska, the defense picture improved 


across “Seward’s Icebox.” In this fear of 
invasion, the Alaskans were roundly sec- 
onded by millions on the Pacific Coast 
who contended that Alaska was Amer- 
ica’s “soft upper belly.” 

But all demands for defense measures 
went unheeded. Even the fighting on the 
Aleutian tundra, in which the Japs were 
edged off the island steppingstones to 
the continent only after a bitter cam- 
paign, did not convince United States 
strategists. They pointed out that though 
loss of the peninsula to the Russians 
would expose the West Coast to long- 
range bomber attacks, the danger was 
not as great as Alaskans claimed. Only 
small stretches of its vast and impenetra- 
ble areas were vulnerable to attack and 
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these could be defended with small 
ground forces and air defenses. Two 
regimental combat teams (about 9,000 
men), a radar screen, and some Air Force 
units could do the job. 

Paper Defense: Even this minimum 
program was more a paper projection 
than a hard fact. Under Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson’s scalpel, the mili- 
tary budget was cut drastically. With 
housing costs fabulously high, the Army 
just couldn’t afford to build adequate 
living quarters for its men. Tents were 
out of the question in a climate which 
in some places dipped to 85 degrees be- 
low zero. Troops slated to ship to Alaska 
waited at Fort Lewis, Wash. The radar 
screen somehow never materialized. 

Though money was pumped into the 
territory for new construction, the sur- 
face had barely been scratched. To com- 
plicate matters, jurisdictional bickering 
between the Army’s Corps of Engineers 
and: the Department of the Interior had 
effectively blocked a hydroelectric pro- 
ject for Anchorage, a city which still gets 
its power from a beached merchant ship. 

This was the picture when the Korean 

war broke out. As the United States 
pivoted west to meet the assault, the 
territory perked up. For though the 
fighting was, by Pacific standards, vir- 
tually in their front yard, Alaskans felt 
more secure now than they had for some 
time. “The United States has finally 
realized the vulnerability of the territory 
and is more likely to do something about 
it,” a veteran air-lines pilot said, reflecting 
a general viewpoint. Other Alaskans 
could note with reassurance that: 
>Four important Aleutian air bases, 
slated for abandonment, were to be main- 
tained and possibly strengthened. 
>The $31,000,000 allocated for a radar 
fence were finally being spent. It would 
he a minimum fence, but Alaskans hoped 
that in time new pickets would be added 
to plug gaps in the existing plans. 
>More troops were being sent into the 
territory, although the exact number re- 
mained a military secret. 
PAlaska’s tenuous links with the conti- 
nental United States were to be 
strengthened by a “sea train” made up 
of six converted tankers, each equipped 
to carry 92 fully loaded railroad cars, and 
a system of seagoing truck trailers. All 
told, these would pour supplies into the 
territory. They would be a more econom- 
ical and efficient substitute for the long- 
discussed U.S.-to-Alaska railroad which 
would cost over $100,000,000 and re- 
quire 400 days work by 17,000 men. 
__All this was good news for Alaskans. 
Though it hardly solved every problem, 
it was a big step forward in the integra- 
tion of the territory’s economy and de- 
tense with that of the continental United 
States. On Anchorage’s boomtown main 
street, the flicker of the neon signs 
seemed somehow more permanent. 
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“WE BUY SAMSON 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BY THE GARLOAD’ 


says Mr. William Stern, Merchandising Manager of 
ABBEY RENTS—branches from coast-to-coast—one of the 
world’s largest distributors and renters of folding chairs. 





“Samson tables and chairs are one 
of our major items today. This is 
rather remarkable, as it has been 
less than a year since we placed our 
initial carload order. 


“During our 25 years of experi- 
ence, we have not had another line of 
chairs or tables, whose sales have 
progressed as rapidly as the Samson 
line in such a short period of time. 

“We believe that the contributing 
factors to these phenomenal sales re- 
sults are not only the fine quality of 
Samson merchandise (which has to be 
exceptionally good to withstand con- 
tinual usage), but also the fact that 
Shwayder Bros. have put styling and 
colors into the folding chair market.” 


EXCLUSIVE SAMSON FEATURES: 
@ WOISELESS FOLDING ACTION, EASY 
TO STACK IN SMALL SPACE 

© CHIP-PROOF, WEATHER- 
RESISTANT BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 

@ WILL NOT TIP 


@ METAL PARTS MADE RUST-RESISTANT 
BY “BONDERIZING” PROCESS 

© WASHABLE, VINYL SAMSONTEX 
UPHOLSTERY, CHOICE OF SIX STAIN- 
AND MAR-RESISTANT COLORS 


© POSTURE-CURVED SAMSONTEX 
UPHOLSTERED BACK REST 






























@ SAFETY SEAT HINGES 
CAN'T CUT FINGERS 


© SPRING CUSHION, COMFORTABLE, 
EXTRA-WIDE SEAT 

















@ TUBULAR STEEL CROSS BRACES 
FOR EXTRA RIGIDITY 









@ ELECTRICALLY WELDED TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS AND FRAME 


@ REPLACEABLE RUBBER FEET 


; hb, If you have a church or school seating 


problem, check and mail coupon for free booklet on 
how to secure Samson folding chairs 
without any out-of-pocket costs. 


Samson 6900 Series 
Spring cushion folding chair 
to retail at 


$795 


QUANTITY PRICES 
SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER 


FOR QUICK ACTION MAIL COUPON NOW 


there is a + SHWAYDER BROS. INC., Dept. E, Detroit 29, Michigan 


* Iam interested in quantity prices on Samson folding chairs. 
Please send me the name of my local Samson 

amso public seating dealer. 
Please send me FREE booklet on how to secure 


® Samson chairs without any out-of-pocket cost. 











' 
folding chair for every , 
public seating need ¢ Name 
' Address 
SHWAYDER BROS. INC., Detroit 29, Mich. : City. poeen ieiadinds bi 
Also makers of Samsonite Luggage + ¢ “ 
Luggage Division, Denver 9, Colorade : Org oo 




















EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Korean War Echoes in Strasbourg 


It was a very small fire, but it flickered 
in every corner of Western Europe. 

The little blaze was kindled on Aug. 6, 
on the French-German frontier at the 
town of Wissembourg, near Strasbourg. 
On each border, camps had been set up 
by the Inter-University Federal Union, 
an organization supporting European 


unity. Students from each frontier met 
simultaneously at the customs barriers. 
Shouting “Europe is here,” they smashed 
the barriers, carried them to the no man’s 
land between the customs posts, and 





blue trout. All Strasbourg was en féte, 
decorated with the national flags and the 
banners of European unity. 

For 45 cents a Strasbourg taxi driver 
took a passenger in five minutes to the 
two-story, white, modernistic House of 
Europe. This new 312-room building was 
begun March 3 and finished, thanks to 
the use of prefabricated materials, last 
week. Delegates walked in the long cor- 
ridors, argued in committee rooms, and 
made speeches from their brown pine 
desks and red leather chairs in the hand- 
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Students light the fire of European unity as the Strasbourg Assembly meets 


made a cheerful bonfire. Then, they broke 
out the green and white standard of 
the European Movement. 

The symbolism on the frontier was a 
good beacon for the second meeting of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg the next day. 
Some 125 delegates, representing 
800,000,000 people in fifteen Western 
European countries, gathered in a new 
“House of Europe” to debate and pass 
resolutions—practically all they can do at 
present. From Strasbourg, Loren Carroll, 
chief of Newsweex’s Paris bureau, sends 
this picture of the Council at work: 

Carefree tourists, clad in slacks, shorts, 
and every variety of sportswear, flooded 
through Strasbourg’s spacious sunbaked 
squares, admired the vast brown-red Ca- 
thedral, prowled through the narrow 
streets and medieval gabled houses, and 
lingered long in restaurants, sampling 
Alsatian wines, paté de foie gras, and 
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some auditorium, well lighted by broad 
windows and concealed bulbs. 

Europe’s defense was the burning 
question and once again it took Winston 
Churchill to crystallize Assembly opinion. 
Friday morning at 11:10 President Paul- 
Henri Spaak, from his high tribune, an- 
nounced: “La parole est ad Monsieur 
Churchill.” Churchill wore a short morn- 
ing coat, incongruously combined with 
tan linen slacks. His voice was thin, 
almost inaudible at the farthest benches. 
Everywhere the auditorium earphones 
went on, and the keys were turned either 
to the original in English or to the French 
running translation. Excerpts: 

“Two years ago the Western Union 
pact was signed and ... committees were 
set up which, as M. Reynaud [former 
French Premier] and others say, have 
been talking ever since. Imposing con- 
ferences have been held between mili- 
tary chiefs and experts, and a pretentious 


facade has been displayed by the gov- 
ernments responsible for our safety. 

“In fact, however, apart from the es- 
tablishment of the American bomber 
base in England, nothing has been done 
to give any effective protection to our 
peoples from being subjugated or de- 
stroyed by the Russian Communist armies 
with their masses of armor and aircraft . . . 

“Now, however, suddenly the light- 
ning flash in Korea and the spreading 
conflagration which has followed it has 
roused the whole free world to a keen 
and vehement realization of its dangers, 
and many measures are now proposed, 
which, if they had been taken two years 
ago, would at least have yielded some 
fruit by now... 

“The question which challenges us is: 
‘Shall we have the time?’ No one can 
answer that question for certain. To as- 
sume that we were too late would be 
the very madness of despair. We are still 
under the shield of the atomic bomb, 
possessed in formidable quantities by 
the United States alone. 

“The use of this weapon would shake 
the foundations of the Soviet regime 
throughout the vast areas of Russia, and 
the breakdown of communications and 
centralized control might well enable the 
brave Russian peoples to free themselves 
from a tyranny far worse than that of the 
czars. Sir, it seems very likely that such 
possibilities will constitute an effective 
deterrent upon Soviet aggression at least 
until they have by a lengthy process 
built up an adequate supply of atom 
bombs ... In my judgment we have a 
breathing-space, and if we use this wisely 
and well, and do not waste it, as we have 
already wasted so much, we may still 
greatly increase the deterrents against a 
major Communist aggression. 

“... We should make a gesture of 
practical and constructive guidance by 
declaring ourselves in favor of the im- 
mediate creation of a European army 
under a unified command, and in which 
we should all bear a worthy and honor- 
able part.” 

Then Churchill offered a_ resolution 
embodying this suggestion. The Council 
passed it 89 to 5. The following day 
Reynaud proposed the appointment of 
Churchill as War Minister for all Western 
Europe. Churchill, éarphones clamped 
to his ears, looked up and smiled, but 
later he made it clear that he could not 
accept in the unlikely event that the job 
was created. 

This was the first time that Germans 
had been admitted to the Council meet- 
ing, and their delegation proved skittish 
on European defense. Carlo Schmid, a 
Social Democratic Party leader, declared 
Germany should not be rearmed until 
Europe had been united politically and 
then Germans should serve only as part 
of a European army. From Bonn NEws- 
WEEK’s German bureau chief, Charles H. 
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uncil 7 This man is packing for a trip. As a family man, 
day he knows that his wife and children will worry 
it of about him when he’s away—unless they’re sure 
stern he’s safe. They are sure when he goes Pullman. 
nped They know that he’s as safe in a Pullman as he 
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Clue 3: brief-case 

You've guessed it—he’s going away on business, 
All the more reason why he can’t take a chance 
on being late. When he goes Pullman, he can 
forget the weather. He’ll be there on time, on 
dependable railroad schedules. 


Clue 2: bedroom slippers Smart deduction: The same reasons that lead this man 
mans : spe Obviously this man likes his comfort, too! And to go Pullman apply to you, too: It’s good business to 


meet- when he goes Pullman, comfort goes with him. 


ittish He can sleep like a prince—between snow-white 

id, a sheets—on a soft Pullman bed. 
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Brown, cabled this further background 
on the German viewpoint: 

The Germans are getting a certain wry 
amusement from the fact that Germany 
is now being begged, rather than for- 
bidden, to consider rearmament, and the 
old dismantling question is occasionally 
revived in a tone of “I told you so.” But 
enjoyment of the Western dilemma is 
tempered by a realization of the peril 
and present defenselessness of Europe. 


German speeches in Strasbourg on the 
thesis that German rearmament cannot 
be considered until European political 
unity becomes a reality undoubtedly rep- 
resent a large body of German opinion. 
But there is also an opposing view which 
might come to carry weight. As voiced 
to Newsweek by a government official 
today, the view is that the development 
of a common European defense, includ- 
ing Germany, might well precede com- 


pletion of political unity and, in fact, 
might hasten the latter. 

And on the assumption that a defense 
role is bound to be assigned to Germany 
sooner or later, it is felt by some that it is 
never too soon to start planning. For 
instance, former General Hasso von 
Manteuffel—to whom the Red propagan- 
dists have already assigned a front-row 
seat in the prisoners’ dock at the crimes 
trials after the third world war-—told 





Leaders of the Movement for Kuropean Unity 
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Acme 


Paul-Henri Spaak 





International 


R. W. G. Mackay 


HE faces above are those of the leaders 
Tin the movement for European unity. 
Some are world figures, others little 
known outside Europe. The grand old 
man of the movement is Winston 
Churchill. The former Prime Minister 
hopped on the European unity band- 
wagon in 1946. Another Briton is R.W.G. 
(Kim) Mackay, a Labor M.P. who has 
been advocating European unity since 
before the war. Other leading British sup- 
porters are David Eccles and Harold 
MacMillan, both well-known Conserva- 
tives. They brought to Strasbourg a Tory 
version of the Schuman plan. 

The leading French official at Stras- 
bourg was Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman himself. He came to explain the 
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Winston Churchill 





Robert Schuman 





Acme 


Acme 


plan that bears his name and which aims 
at integrating European coal and steel 
industries. Former Premier Paul Reynaud, 
a powerful advocate of Franco-German 
rapprochement, took a prominent part, 
as usual, as did former Premier Georges 
Bidault. Another leading French dele- 
gate was Guy Mollet, a Socialist and 
onetime resistance leader. He at first 
refused to sit in the same chamber with 
Carlo Schmid of the German delegation. 
Schmid had been an official during the 
German occupation of France but was 
given a clean bill of health after the war. 
The Mollet-Schmid unpleasantness 
quickly blew over. 

Nowhere is pan-European sentiment 
stronger than in Germany. The spokes- 


Carlo Schmid 





Georges Bidault 





Black Star 


Black Star 


Konrad Adenauer 


Black Star 


Paul Reynaud 


man for the German delegation was Dr. 
Hermann Puender, an economist and 
Bundestag member, but nearly any Ger- 
man politician from top to bottom could 
have spoken for the delegation, since the 
members are nearly unanimous in viewing 
European unity as Germany’s chief hope. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, himself, 
has based his entire foreign policy on 
Franco-German cooperation. 

Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, re- 
elected president of the assembly, dem- 
onstrated that he is probably Europe's 
ablest parliamentarian. When a Turkish 
delegate faltered: “My colleague has 
expressed all my ideas and I therefore 
have no speech to make,” Spaak com- 
mented: “A very intelligent man.” 
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Newsweek this week that the Allies 
ought soon to invite the Bonn govern- 
ment to nominate some German officers 
to start consultations with Allied ‘staffs. 
At the same time, a publicity campaign 
is getting under way to review and 
revise war-crimes sentences imposed on 
German generals. In the past week alone, 
three different papers or illustrated mag- 
azines have gone to bat for three dif- 
ferent officers. Although the government 
will probably not raise the question of- 
ficially, its spokesmen approve of the 
campaign with the argument that Ger- 
many can’t be expected to play an 
effective role in European defense unless 
the profession of arms is freed of its 
criminal stigma. Privately, some American 
officers agree. Some of the German gen- 
erals’ defenders now compare American 
experiences in Korea with German ex- 
periences in Russia to show the necessity 
of the harshest treatment for partisans 
when fighting Eastern peoples. 
>European rearmament might bring 
more congenial employment to former 
German generals. A survey showed that 
70 of them are working as hotel doormen, 
while three are doormen in brothels. 


BUSSIA: 


Timber! 


Add wonders of Soviet science: Last 
week the Moscow radio proclaimed that 
a Soviet professor had invented a method 
for doubling the speed of tree growth 
with the result that each tree produces 
four times as much lumber as before. 


BRITAIN: 


Birth of a Princess 


For most of four days the Mall be- 
side St. James’s Park in London had 
been as quiet as a hospital corridor. Then 
this Sunday afternoon a cheer arose from 
the crowd waiting outside Princess 
Elizabeth’s residence at Clarence House. 
But the occasion was not the posting of 
the notice on the gate that would an- 
nounce the birth of a baby brother or 
sister for 21-month-old Prince Charles. 
Instead, the Princess, who had given up 
even walks in her garden to await her 
confinement indoors, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, on leave from the Navy for 
the birth of his second child, unexpect- 
edly drove out for lunch at Buckingham 
Palace. The crowd went on waiting. 

The strain was beginning to tell. Philip, 
who had gone off to Henley-on-Thames 
to play polo for the Royal Navy on Wed- 
nesday (he scored two goals against 
Hertfordshire), was in such a tizzy by 
Friday that King George had to spend 
two hours soothing him. By Sunday eve- 
ning, the King unable to wait longer, left 
for Scotland and the grouse shooting. 
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Nearly two days later cheers went up 
from the long-waiting thousands when a 
bulletin announcing the birth of a girl 
was posted outside Clarence House dur- 
ing a chill drizzle. Royal salutes boomed 
and harried Prince Philip rushed to the 
phone to notify the King. 


Duck Suit 


King George VI, who recently upset 
London tailors by wearing a tartan din- 
ner jacket, planned a strange new cos- 
tume last week. It was to be a one-piece 
waterproof garment, rather like a flying 
suit, possibly with electrically heated 
legs. Its purpose: to enable the king, 


French Wild West: Couturier Jacques Fath and his wife lead two 
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whose ailment of the leg arteries has 
improved greatly (Newsweek, Dec. 6, 
1948), to go duck shooting for the first 
time in three years. 


Socialized Goldfish 


Comment on the British Health Service 
in a letter to The London Sunday Express: 
“Recently I read with some envy that 
dentists are providing tanks of goldfish to 
soothe the nerves of “patients. I am the 
wife of an overworked and underpaid 


‘general practitioner. I had several gold- 


fish before the National Health Service 
descended upon us, but I had to serve 
these to my husband for supper one night.” 











‘International Photos 


other noted fashion designers and their wives—Jean Desses and 
Pierre Balmain—in square dancing at a “cowboy” party held at 
their Corbeville chateau. Young Philippe Fath, clad in Hopalong 
Cassidy costume, gets the drop on four Paris fashion models. 
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FRANCE: 
A New War A-coming? 


“Do you believe a new world war is 
imminent?” A Paris weekly proposed this 
question last week to leading politicians, 
writers, businessmen, actors, and cou- 
turiers. It printed their answers along 
with their reasons. Those answering “No” 
included former Premier Edouard 
Daladier, the writer André Maurois, the 
dress designer Jacques Fath. 
were less numerous and included former 
Premiers Paul Reynaud, and Pierre- 


Hiroshima: These pictures, just discovered by an 
American soldier in the files of the Osaka news- 
paper Asahi, are reported to be scenes of the atom 
bombing of Hiroshima on Aug. 6, 1945. Civilians 


“Yeses” : 


Etienne Flandin. One answer was re- 
ceived from Hiroshi Ohashi, the Mayor 
of Nagasaki: “No. For having seen the 
horror of a city destroyed by the atomic 
bomb, no human being would dare let 
loose a new war. We should organize 
pilgrimages for all the statesmen in the 
world—to Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 


Pants Pirate 


Alfonso de Bourbon y Bernados de 
Queiros, son of the Duke of Aussola, and 
cousin of the late King Alfonso of Spain, 
stole 118 pairs of pants from the Paris 





clothing store where he worked. The 
handsome but impoverished 28-year-old 
nobleman wrapped the trousers around 
his “very slim waist” under his own 
clothes and gave them away in exchange 
for drinks at 50 restaurants and bars. 
Last week French justice had caught up 
with his Spanish ingenuity. 

De Bourbon was tried in a courtroom 
packed with waiters and barmen. One 
restaurant had to close because its entire 
staff were witnesses. Two headwaiters 
admitted they had received a pair each 
as a tip. A British tourist who did not 
speak a word of French also received a 
pair, and a girl cashier took a pair home 
for her husband’s birthday. 

All those who had “bought” trousers 
from de Bourbon were fined $4 to $10— 
except a very small bus boy who was 
reprimanded and burst into tears. Of the 
stolen 118 pairs, 51 were returned, 23 
unworn. De Bourbon was fined $14 and 
sent to prison for eight months. 


JAPAN: 


Back Into Uniform 


The Japanese this Sunday began the 
enrollment of a 75,000-man police-force 
reserve, authorized by the occupation 
last month. Actually, this will be a small 
home-defense army, rather than a police 
force. At the end of the day, 36,366 
Japanese had volunteered—as many as 
perspiring clerks could register. 


“a 


© European Photos 
flee before the flames which silhouette trees stripped 
by the blast (top), while a bucket brigade organized 
by a neighborhood association goes into action, 
and the injured lie on straw pallets on the ground. 
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* Southern Pacific’s Sunset Limited, New Orleans to Los Angeles via 


Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs. 


DUNOUL LIMITED NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 


She. SCeamboned Yuan with the Spithen Clecnt> 


H.... is America’s newest travel sensation, the red- 
and-silver diesel-powered Sunset Limited! Daily this 
great streamliner flashes east and west over Southern 
Pacific rails between New Orleans and Los Angeles. 
In just 42 hours, at very little extra fare, she takes 
you “West by South” to California, or returns you 
“home the Southern Way.” It’s new. You see Arizona, 
booming Texas, Louisiana bayous. At New Orleans 
you should stop over to enjoy the famed cuisine and 
French Quarter shopping. You connect there with 


fine streamliners to and from Chicago and New York. 

You’ll thrill to the interiors of this Budd-built 
“Streamlined Train with the Southern Accent.” She’s 
styled to scenes and colors of the Old South...World’s 
finest sleeping accommodations, newly designed bed- 
rooms and roomettes... Luxury Chair Cars too... 
$15,000,000 worth of Sunset Limiteds, five of them, to 
assure you this glorious trip, any day, either way! 

Want a preview of your Sunset Limited journey to 
California? Just mail us the coupon. 
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FRENCH QUARTER LOUNGE car has 
watermelon walls, white grill work. 


THE AUDUBON DINING ROOM has gulf- 


green ceiling, features Audubon prints. 
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ae 


PRIDE OF TEXAS COFFEE SHOP car has gay 
longhorn and cattle brand designs. 


Mr. L. C. loas, S. P. Co., Dept. NW-81 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


Please send me, free, your 24-page, 
full-color booklet “The New Sunset 
Limited,” including map and route de- 
scription. 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & ZONE_ 
STATE___ 


(If school student, please state age—) 
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GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 


Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 
result of Firestone’s unequalled expe- 
rience in building racing tires, binds all 
parts of the tire into a single inseparable 
nnit of amazing strength. The improved 
‘irestone process of Gum-Dipping 
‘nsulates every cord against heat created 
by internal friction, the principal cause 
of blowouts. 


UNIQUE SKID-RESISTORS 
IN SAFTI-GRIP TREAD 


When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need 
them again. Then, when you step on the 
brake, the Skid-Resistors open again, 
but this time the opposite edges dig into ° 
the road, bringing you to a smooth, safe 
stop without skidding or slipping. 





Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes 
Give Utmost Protection Against Blowouts 


Firestone Tires are built to resist most causes of blowouts, 
but no tire can withstand running over a spike or other sharp 
object at high speed. A tire with an ordinary tube will go flat 
instantly when a blowout occurs, causing the car to swerve 
out of control. Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes retain 
% of the air, enabling you to bring your car to a safe, straight- 


line stop. 
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Make Satety Your Business, Too, By = 
Equipping Your Car With a Set of New 


~ Firestone Super-Balloons 
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Own AUGUST 3, FIRESTONE CELEBRATED its 50th 

Anniversary of providing the public with extra quality and extra 

value products and services at no extra cost. In that half-century, 

Firestone pioneered such outstanding contributions to safety and economy as the 

first straight-side tire, the first commercial demountable rim, the first non-skid tread, 

the first Gum-Dipping process, and the first balloon tire . .. achievements which 
prove that Your Safety Is Our Business at Firestone. 


Your safety is also the business of Firestone Dealers and Stores. There you will 
find men and machines that will help you get out of your tires all of the mileage 
we build into them. So make safety your business, too. Equip your car with Firestone 
Super-Balloons and have them inspected regularly, without cost or obligation, at 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 
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Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Ad Entitled 40 
Dual | Respect! 
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The man who owns a 1950 Cadillac should be re- 
spected as much for his practical wisdom as for his 
good taste. He has, of course, one of the world’s 
most distinguished personal possessions. Yet, if he 
has one of the lower-priced Cadillacs—he actually 
paid /ess for it than he would have to pay for certain 


models of numerous other makes of cars. He also has 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS 


4 


TH 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


an extremely economical car—both to operate and 
maintain. Gasoline mileage in a Cadillac actually 
approaches that of the lowest-priced popular cars. 
And the car’s endurance and dependability are, of 
course, traditional. Have you driven a 1950 Cadillac? 
If not, better see your Cadillac dealer today. He w ill 


gladly arrange for the driving thrill of a lifetime. 
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COLOMBIA: 


Laureano Takes Over 


“Viva Mariano! Viva Laureano! Viva 
Franco!” shouted a group of young Bogo- 
tanos as they marched down a street in 
the Colombian capital. Beyond _ that, 
citizens showed little enthusiasm when 
Conservative Laureano Gémez took over 
the Presidency from Mariano Ospina 





Gomez: New friend of the U.S. 


Pérez on Aug. 7. Policemen ready to fire 
from the hip stood on most Bogota street 
corners. They blocked off the avenues 
around the National Palace before the 
white-tie ceremonies began, and no guest 
could leave until they were finished. 
Opposition Liberals, who had_boy- 
cotted the election last November on 
charges of fraud, did nothing. Many of 
their leaders left town for a long week- 
end, and most Liberal newspapers did 
not publish on Aug. 7 or 8. Two Supreme 
Court justices and three Council of State 
members who attended the inauguration 
were ousted from the Liberal Party. 
Whether the Liberals recognized it or 
not, Laureano Gémez, at 61, was finally 
President, after 40 fighting years in poli- 
tics. In his inaugural address, Gémez 
gave no hint of lifting the state of siege or 
press censorship clamped down before 
his election. In an obvious reference to 
the bitter warfare between Liberals and 
Conservatives, he named homicide as the 
No. 1 enemy of society. He warned that 
killers would feel the full weight of gov- 
ernment authority whether or not their 
crimes were political. 
_ The new President’s friendly words 
for the United States sounded little like 
his yanqui-baiting speeches of the past. 
Putting Colombia on the side of those 
who defend the freedom and dignity of 
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man against Communism, Gdémez de- 
clared: “The United States is sending the 
vanguard of its youth to a bloody strife in 
defense of these ideals, and my spirit 
would not be satisfied if in these mo- 
ments my lips did not pronounce words of 
admiration and gratitude.” 

Two days after the inauguration, Ven- 
ezuelan authorities arrested Eliseo Ve- 
lasquez, Colombian Liberal guerrilla 
leader, near the border. For months 
Velasquez has led a band of revolution- 
aries in open rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. The Colombian Embassy in 
Caracas reportedly planned to request 
his extradition, charging common crimes. 


BRAZIL: 


Vargas Plus Nostalgia 


Getulio Vargas, Labor Party candidate 
in the Presidential election of Oct. 3, 
began his first campaign tour in a blaze 
of headlines last week. While Brazil was 
buzzing with rumors and denials that 
President Juan D. Perén of Argentina was 
contributing to his campaign fund, Vargas 
pleaded for votes in his own state 
capital, Porto Alegre, on Aug. 9. 

Farther up the coast in S40 Paulo, stu- 
dents lowered the university flag to half 
mast, wore black ties, and _ publicly 
burned newspaper pictures of Vargas to 
mark his arrival. But confetti flew and 
thousands of Paulistas cheered when the 
former dictator appeared at the side of 
their governor, Adhemar de Barros. 


After a stop in Santos, Vargas made a ~ 


triumphant entry into Rio de Janeiro on 
Aug. 12. Nearly 30,000 Cariocas ac- 
claimed his statement that “The people 
will climb the palace stairs with me and I 
shall govern with them.” He charged that 
the present administration had squand- 
ered $700,000,000, brought inflation, and 
encouraged black markets. Recalling that 
he sent the Brazilian expeditionary force 
to fight in Italy in 1944, he said: “Our 
forces then occupied first place among 
South American nations, but they have 
lost it today.” 

Over and over Vargas appealed to the 
laboring man and to those Brazilians who 
hanker for the good old days when “things 
were done.” His opponents accuse him 
of appealing for Communist votes, and 
stress his fifteen-year dictatorship. The 
government could see to it that its can- 
didate, Cristiano Machado, is elected. 
The other possibility, Brig. Eduardo 
Gomes, has most of the newspapers and 
businessmen behind him. But in the 
three-way race, Vargas might even win 
as minority President. 





For a special pictorial report in 
color on Argentina, President and 
Senora de Perén, and Buenos Aires, 
see pages 64 and 65. 








{CERTAIN TYPES OF BUSINESS CAN 


INCREASE PROFITS BY MOVING TO 
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1S YOURS ONE? 

The answer may 
be in this book 

In El Paso you'll find 
plentiful, capable 
labor, many raw 
materials, ample power, natural 
gas—plus pleasant living the year 
round. This book outlines factors 
that may have a bearing on YOUR 
business. Ask for your copy today. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 

EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
q 353 Sen Frencisco Street t! Paso, Texes 










(El Paso County Board of Development) 
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There are more Briggs & Stratton 
Air-Cooled Engines in service than 
all other makes in their 
field combined. 













They are produced by the world’s largest 
builder of single-cylinder, 4-cycle air-cooled 
gasoline engines, with 32 years of experience 
in building more than 4% million engines. 
Insist on Briggs & Stratton engines on the 
machines, tools and appliances you buy. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 























Reyal Work: Princess WILHELMINA of 
the Netherlands, who has been living in 
retirement in the Royal Palace Het Loo 
since her abdication in favor of Queen 
Juliana in 1948, published a booklet 
of her personal religious testimony, 
“Christ the Great Unknown.” Princess 
Wilhelmina said she wrote the pamphlet 
out of “sympathy with my fellow men ... 
It is very real sympathy which prompted 
me to take up my pen in obedience to 
and in love for Christ ... Behind all world 
events a tremendous and almost unprec- 
edented struggle of a spiritual nature is 
taking place, which involves an alarming 
destruction of spiritual values .. .” 


On Stage: It was a tough week for 
singers. In Monterey, Calif., to make the 
film “Mr. Imperium,” basso Ezio Pinza 
suffered chest and leg injuries when he 
was thrown from a camera-shy horse. 
>Another Metropolitan Opera star, tenor 
EuGENE CONLEY, was singing in “Rigo- 
letto” in Verona, Italy, when a candle set 
one of his long lace sleeves on fire. 
Conley didn’t notice the danger until he 
was hit by the full blast of a fire hose 
directed from the wings. 


Little Bear: Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELTS first great-grandson, NICHOLAS 
DeLgno SEAGRAVES, observed his first 
birthday in Portland, Ore., Aug. 7, with 
a big grin that showed off his six front 
teeth. Called “Little Bear” because he’s 
so husky, Nick weighs 25 pounds and has 
a big appetite. According to his mother, 
Mrs. Van H. Seacraves, the former 
“Sistie” Dall, Nick can’t walk yet but gets 
around “almost too fast” on all fours. 


IN PASSING 





Summer Santa: Back in the 80s when 
Lee Lovincer spent his boyhood in 
Sedalia, Mo., nickels and dimes were 
hard to come by. Now at 73 a successful 
Salt Lake City businessman, Lovinger 
annually invites every moppet in Utah to 
a party in Municipal Liberty Park for 
free ice cream and rides on the merry- 
go-round and Ferris wheel. On Aug. 11 
this year, 10,000 children consumed 1% 
tons of peanuts and 20,000 Popsicles, and 
formed a line outside the Ferris wheel 
and carousel. “I just like to see kids having 
all the fun they can,” explained Lovinger. 


Portiand Oregonian 
From the floor, Little Bear turns on the Roosevelt charm 








Salt Lake Tribune 
Basil (left) and David Mann were two of Lovinger’s guests 


Pangs of Authorship: Two years after 
her celebrated leap to freedom from a 
window of the Soviet Consulate, Mme. 
OxsaNA KASENKINA was writing a novel, 
“The Red Devil.” “Of course the Red 
Devil is Stalin,” she said. “Who else? But 
it goes slowly. I only write when I feel 
like writing; that is the way with novels.” 


*Don’t Ge’: On the eve of the opening 
of “The Son,” his first Broadway play in 
eight years, WiLLIAM SAROYAN warned 
in The New York Herald Tribune: “The 
play is in a minor key and says nothing. 
It opposes getting things wrong or inac- 
curately. It is therefore a depressing 
play. A man who saw it done by the 
Circle Players in Hollywood a couple of 
months ago immediately thought of kill- 
ing himself but settled for a root beer 
instead ... I warn anyone who plans to 
see it: It is a bad play ... don’t see it.” 


Teen Fad: Wa.po McNavucut of Buick 
Motors, Detroit, noticed a growing trend 
among customers to switch the removable 
B-U-I-C-K letters on the car’s radio to 
read C-I-K-U-B. Inquiry disclosed that 
teen-agers taking out their dads’ cars 
were making the switch because C-I-K- 
U-B means “Can I kiss you, baby?” . 


Glery Deferred: James ROOSEVELT, 
Democratic nominee for governor of Cali- 
fornia and a colonel in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, said he would carry on an 
absentee campaign against GOP incum- 
bent Eant Warren if he were recalled 
to service. “The minute I am called I will 
report for active duty,” Roosevelt de- 
clared. But Marine Corps Commandant 
CuiFTon B. Cares advised Roosevelt that 
the corps “at present” was calling up only 
reserve lieutenants and captains. 
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Ne Seap: CHARLES LUCKMAN, former 
boy wonder of the soap business, who has 
been out of a job since he left his 
$200,000-a-year post at Lever Bros. Co. 
last January, will start a new career as an 
architect, the field he studied in college. 
He'll become the partner of WiLL1AM 
PeremrA, noted Los Angeles architect 
and Luckman’s classmate nearly twenty 
years ago at the University of Illinois. 


Portrait of the Artist: “A poet should 
take an outside job to earn his livelihood,” 
T.S. Exior told a London Evening Stand- 
ard reporter. “It should be the kind of 
work that interferes least with poetry.” 
Eliot himself, as a director of Faber & 
Faber, the British publishing house, com- 
poses blurbs for book jackets. “I don’t 
know how to grow asparagus, or how to 
improve your lawn tennis, or the best 
diet for a 6-month-old baby, but I have 
to write blurbs about them... Poetry 
comes in spells. There have been several 
periods when I felt I have been written 
out and then something has happened 
to make me write some more.” 


Classified: An advertiser in the Want 
Ad section of The Magna (Utah) Times 
bared his heart frankly: “Farmer, age 38, 
wishes to meet woman around 30, who 
owns a tractor. Please enclose picture of 
tractor. Write Box 7, Magna.” 


Down Front: Celebrities turned out in 
force to see welterweight champ SuGaR 
Ray Roprinson successfully defend his 
title in a fifteen-round bout with CHarLey 
Fusart for the benefit of the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund. Watching the fight 
(left to right, below): MARGARET TRUMAN, 
WALTER WINCHELL, and Joe DrMaccio. 
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Fight Night: The fans were out 
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No Office Hours for Army Medics 


Battling Wounds and Disease in Korea 


July 27 was to have been a gala day 
for the United States Army Medical Serv- 
ice. Months ahead plans had been laid 
for speeches and open houses at Army 
hospitals to celebrate the service’s 175th 
birthday. The record showed that the 
AMS had a right to boast, for to its credit 
was the healthiest army in world history. 

Then came war in Korea. The Surgeon 
General’s office forgot about festivities 
and geared itself again to the grueling 
task of removing wounded GI's 
from foreign battlefields, easing 
their pain, and saving their lives. 
July 27 passed almost unnoticed. 

This week the Army medics were 
battling against fearful odds to 
maintain their proud record. Re- 
garding Korea from a medical point 
of view, Surgeon General Raymond 
W. Bliss said temperately: “A ter- 
rible place.” Pest-ridden, parasite- 
infected, utterly insanitary, Korea 
seethes with diseases of the Orient. 

Old Enemies: Although full 
reports have not yet reached the 
United States, there is already evi- 
dence that dysentery, diarrhea, 
and malaria—the three top enemies 
of Pacific troops during the second 
world war—are again taking their 
toll. In addition, Korea is infested 
with mosquitoes, flies, fleas, lice, 
ticks, mites, and rats which carry 
and transmit typhus, filariasis, den- 
gue, Japanese B encephalitis (an 
Oriental form of sleeping sickness) , 
and sandfly fever. 

Cholera and typhoid are carried 
by the country’s rivers and streams, 
which wash fields fertilized with 
human excrement. Fresh-water fish, 
which many Koreans prefer half raw, 
carry intestinal parasites. And even wad- 
ing barefoot invites trouble, since aquatic 
snails play host to parasitic flukes. 

Korea’s intemperate climate has also 
got in some direct blows. In some engage- 
ments, cases of heat prostration have out- 
numbered all other casualties combined. 
And when bitter cold sets in after a short 
autumn, the harried medics expect trou- 
ble from frostbite. 

Mobilization: When the North Ko- 
reans struck on June 25, the AMS was 
remarkably well prepared to cope with 
the fierce assault of bugs and bullets. At 
the onset the entire Medical Service 
force in Korea consisted of but one nurse 
and one doctor. In Japan, however, there 
were two modern, well-equipped, and 
expertly staffed general hospitals (Tokyo 
and Osaka) in addition to a number of 
smaller hospitals. And 197 doctors and 
500 nurses already were on duty in the 
Far East. Complete assemblies (i.e., units 
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equipped with medical supplies) were 
immediately rushed from Japan to Korea, 
followed immediately by additional as- 
semblies from the United States. Hours 
after the first United States troops landed, 
the AMS was operating on a wartime 
basis under Maj. Gen. Edgar E. Hume. 

How many doctors and nurses, how 
much equipment have now reached Ko- 
rea cannot be disclosed for security rea- 
sons. But to date the Medical Service has 





been able to fill every request from Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters. With in- 
creased mobilization, it seemed doubtful 
whether the AMS could continue to meet 
the demands without interruption. Re- 
sponse to calls for voluntary enlistments 
had been poor (NEwswEEK, Aug. 14). 
Then last week the Army recalled to duty 
910 reservist doctors, 686 dentists. 

A major factor in preparedness was the 
service’s recent South Pacific experience. 
Medically speaking, Korea is almost iden- 
tical to an average South Pacific island. 

Korea-bound soldiers receive, as a mat- 
ter of course, a total of eleven shots to 
stave off smallpox, typhoid, paratyphoid, 
tetanus, cholera, and typhus. Health dis- 
cipline is stressed as_a life-or-death meas- 
ure. The medics beg GI’s not to drink 
from streams, rivers, creeks, or wells, 
regardless of thirst or fatigue. Each sol- 
dier carries with him at all times a per- 
sonal supply of water purification tablets. 
But in any war, after 48 hours of continu- 
ous fighting, a man is likely to be too ex- 


hausted to give a damn about germs 
in his water. 

New Weapons: Two drugs, now 
being used for the first time in war, are 
increasing the soldier’s chance of survival. 
Chloroquine, a synthetic chemical de- 
veloped just too late to be used in the 
last war, is taking the place of atabrine. 
The two are similar: taken in tablet form 
they help to prevent a man from catching 
malaria, or if he is already infected, they 
suppress his symptoms. But chloroquine 
has two distinct advantages: it does not 
produce “atabrine tan” (yellowing of the 
skin), and while atabrine must be taken 
daily, one dose of chloroquine lasts for 
a week. Many a South Pacific GI 
got malaria only because he forgot 
to take his pill a day. 

Another lifesaver is chloram- 
phenicol (Chloromycetin), an anti- 
biotic made from a mold. Whereas 
penicillin and the sulfa drugs—still 
stand-bys—attack only relatively 
large germs, chloramphenicol com- 
bats rickettsia, tiny organisms mid- 
way between bacteria and viruses. 
The AMS’s own research units, 
which first obtained significant re- 
sults with the new drug two years 
ago in Malaya, have proved that it 
is a positive cure for scrub typhus 
and an effective weapon against 
typhoid fever and cholera. 

Other new medical tools include: 
the antibiotic streptomycin, a sea- 
sickness remedy dramamine, and a 
vaccine for Japanese B encephalitis. 

The Wounded: “Doc” is still 
the key man in the medical service. 
He is not a trained physician but a 
first-aid man. A noncommissioned 
officer (usually corporal) Doc 


Acme knows how to put on bandages, 
In Korea today: Plasma saves a wounded GI 


administer pain-killing morphine, 
treat shock, and generally give on- 
the-battlefield aid and comfort. 

Today when Doc has done his job, the 
litter bearers take over and carry the 
wounded GI back 200 to 600 yards 
where he is treated by a physician. If 
he needs more medical care, he travels 
by jeep to a collecting station, is shifted 
to an ambulance, and dispatched to a 
clearing station. There, small truck-borne 
mobile hospitals are equipped for life- 
saving surgery. The next step, if the case 
warrants, may be a large evacuation hos- 
pital and thence to Japan. 

The evacuation is a unified airborne 
shuttle system. Thus, on the way to Japan 
many a wounded soldier is tended by a 
Navy flying nurse (see cover). Only 
cases requiring months of convalescence 
are returned to the United States. Thus 
far, despite the frenzied flux of the Ko- 
rean fighting, evacuation has been more 
efficient than in the second world war. 

For the people at home who have hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, and sweethearts in 
Korea, Surgeon General Bliss last week 
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Women of Military Medicine in Other Wars 
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boys in France and comfort to Marines in the Pacific during the second world war 
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America has a 3-Way Stake 





in its Airlines ! 


The U. S. airlines gain time for the traveller— 
help the shipper open new markets—give 
the nation added air carrier strength in 





















EXT time you see an airliner leave 
N an airport runway and head for 
the horizon, remember you have a three- 
way stake in the far-flung network it 
represents. 

As a traveller, the airlines gain you 
time .. . for a longer stay at your favor- 
ite vacation spot, for a holiday visit with 
loved ones, for an important business 
trip. As a businessman, the airlines 
give you faster delivery, smaller inven- 
tories, quicker turnover, bigger profits. 
And as a citizen, the airlines give your 
country emergency strength vital to pre- 
paredness . . . capable of maintaining the 
continuing needs of our economy in the 
event our security is threatened. 

To handle this triple job, the airlines 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


© 


Menvfacturers of: Military aircraft « 
Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles ¢ Rockets 
® Electronic fire control & radar systems © 
Precision testing instruments ¢ Developers 
and Licensors of: Mareng fuel tanks (to 
U.S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb con- 
struction material (to U.S. Plywood Corp. 
and Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhe- 
sives (to U.S. Plywood Corp. and Blooming- 
dale Rubber Co.) * Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake © 
Leadors in Building Air Power to Guard 
the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It, 
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peace or national emergency. 


are constantly modernizing their equip- 
ment .. . flying faster planes, planes 
with greater capacity, planes with more 
dependability and planes with greater 
earning capacity. And in no spot is this 
modernization more important than in 
twin-engine transports...the backbone of 
airline fleets for short and medium haul 
routes that reach throughout the nation. 

The new twin-engine Martin 4-0-4 
Airliner is a good example of airline 
progress. Already ordered by Eastern 
Air Lines and Trans World Airlines, to 
modernize their twin-engine fleets, it 
flies 100 m.p.h. faster, carries 40 passen- 
gers in its pressurized, air-conditioned, 
comfortably quiet cabin. It’s a worthy 
development of the dependable Martin 
2-0-2, which has been serving passengers 
of Northwest Airlines and leading South 
American lines for almost three years. 
THE GLENN L, MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Train in a field with a future... Aviation! 
See your local Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer for details. 
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had these reassuring words: “We have 
a cross-section of superb young doctors at 
the front ... They are capable and will- 
ing ... They are giving everything they 
have got ... And what they have got is 
good. We are proud of them ... And the 
country should be proud of them.” 


The Secret of Sleep 


For years, scientists have mulled over 
the mysterious mechanism in man that 
puts him to sleep and wakes him up. 
One of these, Dr. H.W. Magoun,, anato- 
mist at Northwestern University’s Med- 
ical School, has spent the last two years 
investigating a new theory which may 
unravel this secret. By this week he was 
convinced that sleep depends on the 
activities of the brain stem. 

This stem, about as thick as a man’s 
thumb, and 4 or 5 inches long; runs from 
the top of the neck up into the skull to 
the two cerebral hemispheres of the 
brain. When the brain-stem region was 
active, Dr. Magoun measured the elec- 
trical brain waves on an electroencephal- 
ograph. When the patient was asleep, he 
found, the waves were slow and of large 
amplitude; when he was alertly awake, 
there was smaller amplitude and a fast 
discharge of brain waves. 

Testing this theory in laboratory stud- 
ies, Dr. Magoun has found that by direct 
stimulation of the brain stems of sleeping 
animals, it is possible to produce all the 
features of wakefulness. Injury or de- 
struction of the brain stem, on the other 
hand, leaves the animals somnolent, 
lethargic, or in coma. 

Sleep, in Dr. Magoun’s opinion, is 
brought about in human beings by a less- 
ening of sensory impulses from the out- 
side as the sleeper lies in his darkened 
bedroom. Since there are fewer noises 
and distractions, the activity of the brain 
stem is cut down, and this in turn quiets 
the twin brain hemispheres. 


Medical Notes 


PF air-skinned men and women over 40 
who live in a climate with sun radiation 
of great intensity, and who are engaged 
in long-time outdoor work, are the most 
susceptible to skin cancer. Of 4,463 skin- 
cancer cases verified microscopically by 
Dr. Charles Phillips of Temple, Texas, 
the majority were blond people who had 
been exposed to the fierce Southwestern 
sun. More than half of the cancers were 
the basal-cell type, affecting the deeper 
layers of skin, while one-third were squa- 
mous-cell type, involving the outer layers. 
PIf you are affected with nausea and 
vomiting when you take aureomycin, try 
drinking a glass of milk with each dose. 
Drs. Lloyd G. Bartholomew and Donald 
R. Nichols of the Mayo Clinic report that 
milk is better than any other nausea- 
control agent for this antibiotic. 


Newsweek, August 21, 1950 
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At first glance, you may think of your 
pharmacist as a business man. True, 
he is... and a good one, too. For his 
store is bright, clean, and 
attractive .. . stocked with a 
rate variety of merchandise to 
meet many of your daily needs... espe- 
cially your needs in times of sickness. 





As you take a closer look, you real- 
ize that your pharmacist is more than 
just a man behind a counter. There’s 


Copyright 1950 —Parke, Davis & Company 
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Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 





Sully 


This man leads three 





a difference — and a mighty. 
yi, important difference, too — 
\* which you sense as you watch 
him and listen to him. In this “close- 
up” view you see him as a professional 
man ... a man of long scientific 
training whose broad knowledge of 
drugs qualifies him to serve you—and 
your doctor—when illness strikes. 


As you get to know him better, you 
also find that he is a good citizen with 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 





Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866, the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 


Ives : 


the welfare of his community at heart. 
You see this in his cooperation with 
health authorities in the fight against 
"4 cancer or polio or heart dis- 

ease. You see it, too, in his 
J readiness to participate in 
other community activities. 





Get better acquainted with your 
pharmacist — business man, _profes- 
sional man, good citizen. A man you 
can rely on. 
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Overflow at Lake Success: TV viewers watch Russia vs. the U. S. 


The News Is Viewed 


Television’s newscasts have not lived 
up to radio’s. But TV coverage of public 
affairs is a different story. Here television 
offers a sense of participation that radio 
cannot give. This has been clearly and 
excitingly evident in the meetings of the 
UN Security Council under the president- 
ship of Jacob A. Malik. Video viewers can 
now actually see what they have been 
reading about—Russia vs. the U. S. 

Much of the interest in the sessions has 
been spurred by an attractive Tarrytown, 
N. Y., housewife. Mrs. Neil S. Waterman 
decided that people who did not have 
sets should be able to watch Mr. Malik 
and Warren R. Austin. She wanted peo- 
ple to “see, so that they would automati- 
cally turn to their newspapers and 
magazines and get informed.” The result 
of her urgings: The Tarrytown News 
front-paged her request to housewives, 
the local CIO unit urged “everyone pos- 
sible” to watch the sessions, and a local 
merchant donated a TV set to the city 
center. By the end of the first week 
nearly every town in Westchester County 
and New Jersey had joined the Tarry- 
town TV movement. 

Mrs. Waterman made a trip to New 
York City to urge department stores to 
turn on their sets and invite the public. 
Macy’s and Gimbels, among others, have 
been cooperating, Macvy’s to the extent 
of turning their Little Theater into a TV 
studio and Gimbhels to the point where 
they set up folding chairs. The reaction 
at the two rival stores has differed: At 
Macy’s the crowd is serious and grim, 
whereas at Gimbels there is hissing and 
booing for Mr. Malik, cheers of encour- 
agement for Mr. Austin. 

At television-equipped bars, drinkers 
have stood and watched the UN. Out at 
Lake Success an extra set was put in a 
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council chamber for those who could not 
find a viewing seat elsewhere. The UN 
was so pleased with the response that it 
arranged for simultaneous piping in of 
translations, so that the viewers could 
hear Mr. Malik’s speech in English as 
he was giving it in Russian.* 

There has been cooperation, too, among 
the networks. CBS and NBC have been 
pooling their resources, NBC providing a 
mobile unit, with three cameras and a 
nine-man crew, one day, CBS another. 
ABC, however, after independently tele- 
casting the first week. decided to restrict 
its coverage to radio. 

CBS is the only network to cover each 
session from start to finish, NBC deciding 


to let their viewers see Howdy Doody 
some nights. “We were afraid,” one offi- 
cial said, “that the kids would grow up 
to hate the UN.” 


The Borscht Boys 


Tomorrow's top comics may well be 
graduates of the maze of resort hotels in 
the Catskill Mountains known as the 
“Borscht Circuit.”* In the circuit’s prewar 
days, an unknown dancer, dramatist, ath- 
letic director, or M.C. would get a chance 
to learn the entertainment business. The 
Borscht belt now books big names, pays 
big money, and is relatively through as 
a “school.” But some graduates have al- 
ready made their marks, among them 
Danny Kaye, Van Johnson, Beatrice Kay, 
and Gertrude Niesen. And two more are 
now hitting the big time in radio. 

Both tall, broad-shouldered Jan Murray 
and tiny Joey Adams are ex-Borscht bovs, 
Murray for ten years, Adams for fifteen. 
They are among the few summer-hiatus 
replacements who are, as of last week, 
scheduled for fall shows. Early this sum- 
mer CBS decided “Borscht humor” was 
not, as some people claimed, of limited 
appeal: “If you make people laugh in 
one place, you'll do it in another.” The 
network then gave Murray and Adams 
formats for shows. 

To 32-year-old Jan Murray went Songs 
for Sale (CBS and CBS-TV, Friday, 9-10 
p.m. EDT), in which four writers of un- 
published songs are interviewed and their 
songs played and judged by one of those 
omnipresent panels, in this case composed 
of bandleaders, publishers, singers, and 
successful songwriters. Although CBS, 
judging from the subsequent requests for 





*Malik’s voice is faded to murmur, while the 
voice of the UN’s interpreter is amplified to normal 
speaking level. 





*So called because it is the vacation choice of 
many Jewish families, and therefore borscht, beet 
soup, is usually on the menu. 


Joey Adams: “The gimmick is not important; the comedian is” 
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auditions, thinks “95 per cent of the 
American people write songs,” it is the 
interviewing, the network believes, that 
really makes the show. 

The contestants are chosen for their 
personalities as much as for their songs 
(which CBS, fearing possible lawsuits, 
will not accept through the mails). People 
who will give Murray a chance to “create 
situations’ are picked. CBS, according 
to Murray, is astounded at his glibness 


Jan Murray: CBS is astounded 


in talking to the young Kerns and Berlins. 
He shrugs it off: “It’s a direct result of 
being in the Borscht Circuit.” 

To 39-year-old Joey Adams went Rate 
Your Mate (CBS, Sunday, 9-9:30 p.m. 
EDT), a quiz show in which couples 
guess each other's knowledge. Here too 
“the gimmick is not important; the come- 
dian is.” And, although Adams has behind 
him years of Borscht writing, producing, 
directing, acting, and quipping, it was 
not his only training. 

He is also a graduate of Leon and 
Eddie’s (“It made me famous”) and of 
politics. When 6 years old, he met the 
late Fiorello H. La Guardia, and spent 
years campaigning for him, often in- 
troducing him at street-corner speeches. 
He “adored” the ex-mayor, and, although 
not legally adopted by him, lived in his 
house and was his protégé. Already an 
author (“From Gags to Riches,” an auto- 
biography-jokebook, and the novel “The 
Curtain Never Falls”), Adams is planning 
a “sentimental” biography of La Guardia. 

Adams, although he receives requests 
for marital advice from listeners, has 
been a bachelor since being divorced by 
Mrs. Walter Winchell’s sister. 

He and Murray, father of two, “love 
this radio business:” The only thing the 
Borscht boys need now are some spon- 
sors for the fall. 
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No need to rearrange furniture or dim the lights when 
you enjoy your miniature color slides this modern “no-fuss” 
way. Viewer enlarges your pictures nearly five times— 
shows them beautifully crisp and clear—even in a fully lighted 
room. “Push-pull” plunger inserts slides, projects them, withdraws 
and restacks them. $95, at your Kodak dealer’s... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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H] “| made the hotel reservations — | bought my 

e American Express Travelers Cheques... and yet 

: | keep thinking I’ve forgotten something!” 

¢ Smart travelers always remember to carry American Express Travelers 
5 Cheques . . . for they’re not only the most widely accepted cheques in the 
? world—spendable in more than a million places . . . but if they’re lost or 


stolen you get a quick refund. And they’re so simple to use: You merely 
sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
i MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Happy man: Hirschfelder thanked God when the mission was over 


100 Men and the Atom 


To all outward appearances, the Atomic 


Energy Commission’s new handbook, 
“The Effects of Atomic Weapons,” is a 
quiet little text—as gray as its paper 
cover. Its 456 pages are filled with charts, 
graphs, photographs, and meaty para- 
graphs describing in minute detail what 
happens when an A-bomb explodes and 
what might be done to minimize damage. 

For some 100 scientists and editors, 
however, producing the book was in itself 
too atomic for comfort. Said one weary 
editor: “You don’t know what fission is 
until you get a roomful of scientists trying 
to be writers.” Outward signs of inner 
explosions: the book took two years to 
write instead of the planned one and cost 
more than double the $5,000 budgeted. 

The book, released last week end, is 
written mainly for municipal authorities, 
public-health officials, water works, util- 
ity, and transportation engineers, and 
others who may someday have to cope 
with the aftermath of an atomic blast. 
For the general public it was available 
Aug. 13 in a $3 edition published by 
the Combat Forces Press. 

The project started out quietly enough 
in August 1948, when an AEC panel 
mulling over problems of declassification 
proposed a handbook on weapon effects. 
The commission and the military ap- 
proved and enlisted a board of editors 
headed by J. O. Hirschfelder, small, 
kinetic chemistry professor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In February 1949 Hirschfelder met 
at Los Alamos, N.M., with some 40 sci- 
entists selected to do the actual writing. 
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Six months later, an editorial-board meet- 
ing was called to work over a 2-foot high 
stack of manuscripts. All hell broke loose. 

Chapters written on all kinds of paper, 
in assorted styles, first dismayed then 
horrified the editors. Some scientists, try- 
ing hard to be literary, had waxed flow- 
ery, wordy, or simperingly coy. Others, 
like George Gamow, famous George 
Washington University physicist, adopted 
private spelling styles. 

Hirschfelder snarled over one tome: 
“This is garbled, erroneous, inaccurate, 
and incomplete.” He cracked down hard. 

Rejected manuscripts went back to 
authors with tart warnings to “do a better 
job or we will get someone else who will.” 
By letter, telegram, and long-distance 
phone Hirschfelder wrangled, brow- 
beat, and cajoled his temperamental 
brood. When all else failed, he hopped 
into his private plane and called on 
writers in person. 

Several bigwigs threatened to quit, 
but only one did. One wounded con- 
tributor wailed that the editors’ attitude 
was “hostile and unfriendly.” 

Writing style, however, was only one 
facet of the problem. The scientists found 
that often they could not agree on basic 
matters of fact. In one Washington meet- 
ing, several experts wrangled far into the 
night over what happens after an under- 
water atomic explosion. To settle the 
dispute, they finally had to scrutinize 
explosion movies—one frame at a time. 

New crises arose. Should roentgen (a 
unit of radiation named after the dis- 
coverer of X-rays) be capitalized? Five 
drawings of a house and yard before, 
during, and after a blast caused endless 





discussion. One school insisted that a 
small dog outside the house should be 
shown dead in the last picture. Another 
maintained that he would be shaken up 
but not harmed. A compromise was 
worked out picturing the dog as alive 
but bedraggled and discouraged. 

Even the editors squabbled. They 
made Hirschfelder, their chief, rewrite 
one chapter three times; then in the end 
threw it out entirely. After reading the 
final proofs, he sighed: “This is my last, 
thank God, official act.” 

Summing up the book, one Armed 
Forces radiation specialist said: “There is 
not an awful lot that is new. It has been 
at one time or another put out piecemeal. 
But this is the first time that everybody 
has tried to put their best opinion in 
one place.” 


Clammed-up Mussels 


An electronic device that is reported 
to shock troublesome barnacles and other 
crusty creatures right off a ship’s bottom 
by forcing them to suicide has been de- 
veloped by Henry T. Burkey, Los Angeles 
electrical engineer. The apparatus sends 
electrical impulses through the water 
which cause a mussel’s shell, for example, 
to shut up like a clam and stay shut, thus 
making the bivalve commit suicide by 
slow starvation or auto-intoxication. 


Pertect Woman: Lumena, alife- 
size, plastic model of the female 
body, will show her perfect anat- 
omy at the British Food Fair, 
in London, on Aug. 29. With 
Lumena, whose organs light up, 
is Margaret Flannery, her voice. 


Newsweek, August 21, 1950 




















The World... 


is your market when you locate 
_ _ inthe Middle South 


You can reach into world markets from 
your Middle South plant. For intercon- 
nected transportation ties the Middle 
South states of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi to the world via the nation’s 
second port—New Orleans. Here exports 
are up 262.3%* over 1940, compared with 
a U. S. increase of 107.9%*. And imports, 
too, are up, 318.8%* over 1940 (U. S. 
gain 95.3%*). Private business initiative 
in the Middle South is sponsoring vigor- 
ous foreign trade programs to stimulate 
and maintain this growing flow of trade. 


The Middle South is a natural meeting 
point for foreign and domestic materials— 
and factories to turn out finished goods. 
Easy access to both markets and materials 
of the nation and the world—added to re- 
gional resources of farm, forest and mine, 
ample electric energy, vast resources of 
gas and oil, and growing area markets give 
industry confidence in the future of the 
Middle South. Increasing plant investment 
by old and new industries is proof of this 
confidence. There’s opportunity for you, 
too! Write today for more facts. 





*U. S. Department of Commerce 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH aw. ae 


Area Office, 21) INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or \ E m 5 


ee ee AC: 


any of these business-managed tox-paying electric and gos service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. : 
New Orleans 14, La, New Orleans 9, La. ? 4 LE, 
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The Mercury’s Bills 


A half-dozen times in the past five 
years, Lawrence E. Spivak had been 
asked to sell his crusading little magazine 
The American Mercury. Offers had been 
upwards of a million dollars. Each year, 
while refusing the offers, Spivak pumped 
another $100,000 into The Mercury. As 
glad as he would have been to shed the 
losses, he hadn’t found.a would-be buyer 
who was prepared to carry on his ed- 
itorial policies without change. The 
buyer would also have to agree 
that The Mercury’s deficit was off- 
set by its national influence and 
editorial independence. 

The influence had shown in such 
instances as The Mercury’s out- 
standing role in changing U. S. 
air-power policy by presentation 
of Maj. Alexander de Seversky’s 
bomb-burst-brilliant arguments. The 
independence led it down so 
straight a line for individual free- 
dom that it had lost thousands of its 
usual 50,000 readers in a single 
issue as it slammed away alternately 
at both the political right and left. 

Recently, also, Spivak’s restless 
mind had become fixed on other 
opinion outlets: the Meet the Press 
TV shows* on which he appears 
each week and which he owns 
jointly with its producer Martha 
Rountree, and another interview- 
type show called The Probing Re- 
porter which he hopes to put on 
both TV and radio later this year. 

In order to give enough time to 
those enterprises he continually had 
to pare down The Mercury’s share 
of his sixteen-hour-a-day, seven- 
day-a-week work schedule. More 
than ever he needed to turn The 
Mercury over to someone else—if he 
could find anyone who could keep up 
both its traditions and its bills. A year 
ago he found just the man: 45-year-old 
Clendenin J. Ryan, multimillionaire New 
York investment banker and self-styled 
Republican crusader for “good govern- 
ment.” Last week, after the final details 
had been ironed out, Spivak announced 
the sale of The Mercury to Ryan and a 
group of associates. The reported price 
was a “bargain” $500,000. 

Ryan was quite willing to carry on all 
The Mercury’s policies and its tradition of 
no profit, big impact. As a matter of fact, 
The Mercury had reported profits only 
during the first five years of its life, 
1924-29, when founding editors H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan ac- 
cepted token salaries rather than dip 
into the magazine’s $10,000 yearly 
earnings. Eyen that margin disappeared 
later, despite the fact that contributors 





*Discontinued over radio earlier this month, it 
may be back again on a new network by fall. 
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were and still are willing to do big-name 
jobs for The Mercury for the compara- 
tively low rate of $100 to $150 a story. 

Still intact and making money, how- 
ever, at Spivak’s beehive of offices in 
New York’s General Electric Building: 
the five monthly and bimonthly highbrow 
mystery and science fiction publications 
(Mercury, Jonathan Press, Bestseller, and 
Ellery Queen mysteries and The Maga- 
zine of Fantasy and Science Fiction) 
whose profits, off a combined yearly cir- 
culation of about 6,000,000 copies have 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Spivak: Mysteries, microphones from now on 


paid The Mercury's way throughout 
Spivak’s 21 years as owner. 

Next month a sixth moneymaker, De- 
tective, The Magazine of True Crime 
Stories, will’be added. Like the others 
it will receive only remote-control at- 
tention from busy Lawrence Spivak. For, 
until January when Ryan plans to put 
his own staff (probably just one or two 
top-notch editors) to work on The Mer- 
cury, Spivak plans to continue holding 
down all of his jobs at once. 


Color Scoop 


For the cost of about six hours’ over- 
time in engraving and photo depart- 


ments, The Nashville Tennessean last 
week became the first paper in America 
to print color news photos of Korean 
fighting. Two Defense Department shots 
of jet sorties reached Nashville on Mon- 
day, and, fuzzy but impressive, were on 
the presses Tuesday evening. 


Deadlines, Dust, Death 


From the city editor's chair at The 
Kannapolis (N.C.) Independent, Bill 
Workman was used to dealing with his 
reporters face to face. Now, however, the 
big stories were being turned in by men 
18,000 miles away in Korea. Last week, 
Bill Workman asked the United Press to 
answer a city editor’s natural questions 
about the 156 U.S. and 115 foreign 
reporters accredited to the war theater: 
just how were they getting their 
jobs done? How did Korea stack up 
as an assignment? 

Some answers came from a South 
Carolinian, 28-year-old Rutherford 
Poats, who had been in on the 
Korea story since it broke. In a 
dispatch to Workman, Poats said: 

“Every day seems to bring more 
and more reporters ... When a half 
dozen new ones, all in spick-and- 
span Army fatigues and sporting 
tarnished World War II correspond- 
ents’ badges, arrived in Korea Sat- 
urday, a harassed public-relations 
officer muttered: “By the time we 
start getting back some of the 
ground we've lost, there'll be a 
reporter in every rifle squad.’ 

“. . . By [General MacArthur's] 
order corespondents are in uni- 
form. Pierre Doublet, a French cor- 
respondent ... affected a very pale 
tan raincoat and Russian-style boots, 
At night he looked like a guer- 
villa ... by day like a Russian. After 
itchy-fingered guards . . . began to 
eye him suspiciously he abandoned 
his embellishments. 

“Warwise correspondents come 
to Korea with old-model portable 
typewriters, for slick new light- 
weight ones often turn into some- 
thing close to alphabet soup under 
the punishment . . . The war-front reporter 
also soon acquires a canteen, a steel 
helmet, dust goggles, fleas, lice, and 
mosquito bites.” 

Elsewhere, other correspondents add- 
ed their comments. In a dispatch to 
Editor & Publisher, Walter Simmons of 
The Chicago Tribune said: “The news- 
papermen now covering the war in Korea 
are doubtless the hardest working, dirt- 
iest . . . assembled anywhere in recorded 
history. Their wives and children would 
flee screaming in horror if they should 
see any of these apparitions shambling 
along, unshaven, scratching ... plastered 
with dust ...” 

The harshest commentary came later in 
the week. Two more correspondents were 
killed. Both were British: Christopher 
Buckley of The London Daily Telegraph 
and Ian Morrison of The London Times. 
The jeep in which they were riding hit a 


Jand mine in the Waegwan sector. Their 


deaths brought to eight the number of 
Newsweek, August 21, 1950 
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Eliminates Summer Shut-downs! 
Manager Of Chemical Co. Praises 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
NEWARK, N. J.—“This year, thanks to 


our two Frigidaire Air Conditioners, we 
were able to operate our-plant throughout 
the summer,” says Ned Edward Batt, Gen- 
eral manager of Empire Chemical Co., Inc., 
310 Sherman Ave. “Previously, we were 
forced to shut down during hot, humid 
days because, if we lost one day’s products 
from spoilage, the material loss alone 
would have cost us $1500. Our Frigidaire 
Dealer, Paramount Refrigeration Co. of 
Highland Park, gives us immediate service 
during critical periods.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 





dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 


Window Model 
Air Conditioner 
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correspondents killed. Two more, Wilson 
Fielder of Time-Life, and William R. 
Moore of the Associated Press were still 
missing. Philip Deane of International 
News Service had turned up as a captive 
in the North Korean capital of Pyongyang 
where, ironically, a correspondent for 
London’s Communist Daily Worker was 
freely and busily sending dispatches back 
to England. 

>The most conspicuous absence in the 
Korean coverage was individual copy to 
compare with Ernie Pyle’s second-world- 
war masterpieces. The battle report de- 
mands of a front line that kept shifting 
like a strip of bloodied quicksilver were 
too rigorous for any but random attempts 
at Pyle-style vignettes. Some correspond- 
ents, notably The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Homer Bigart, were able to 
pack extra drama, humor, or pathos into 
their front-line dispatches. But their main 
job was to report the news. 

This week, however, H. D. (Doc) 
Quigg, an easygoing, 38-year-old reporter 
from United Press headquarters in New 
York, was in Korea with an entirely differ- 
ent assignment; no news, just human 
interest. It was quite possible that no one 
would ever fill Ernie Pyle’s editorial shoes. 
But Doc Quigg, one of UP’s best writers, 
whose recent assignments had included 
both the Hiss perjury and the Sanders 
mercy-killing trials, was being given a 
good chance to try. 


Overheated Copy 


International News Service this week 
was relieved of some undeserved blame. 
Earlier, a dispatch credited to INS, in 
The New York Mirror, had upset the 
offices of competing wire services with 





the bald statement that “The Marines 
have landed in Korea.” It seemed a clear- 
cut breach of agreements to keep the 
landing a secret until safely finished. By 
the next day, however, a rash of stories 
vying for headline prominence had 
stripped off all the security; INS got most 
of the blame for starting it. 

In the regular Associated Press “cri- 
tique” sent to all AP bureau chiefs this 
week, however, the snafu was cleared 
up by reprinting a letter from Glenn 
Neville, executive editor of The Mirror: 
“INS never carried a dispatch leading off 
with ‘The Marines have landed in Korea.’ 
This lead was rewritten in our office by 
an overenthusiastic telegraph editor 
[who was spicing up an INS report that 
actually concerned only an advance Ma- 
rine administrative unit that flew to 
Korea ahead of the troops].” 


Object Lesson 


When the Shamokin (Pa.) weekly Cit- 
izen decided to dramatize its charge of 
lax gambling-law enforcement in the town 
it went all the way. For $75, its publisher, 
John Shroyer, rented a slot machine. 
Then, in defiance of statewide laws he 
put it out for use on the porch of The 
Citizen’s white frame office. Passers-by 
fed $9.55 worth of nickels into it. The 
police, whom Shroyer had even tipped 
off about the gambling, didn’t say a word. 

Last week, however, the mayor’s office 
indicated that the object lesson had paid 
off and began tightening gambling-law 
enforcement. For Shroyer there was still 
another payoff. The Scranton office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue had just 
tapped him for $100—Federal license fee 
on his “gaming device.” 


. 


WILL BE GIVEN 10 THE 
POLICE RETIREMENT FUND 
RACKETEERS GET NO CUT 








The Citizen’s one-armed bandit did its bit for law, order, and taxation 
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Yes, all the way from prairie to platter, 
your juicy steak depends on coal! First, coal pro- 
vides the power for transportation and the heat 
and steam used in processing. Then it generates 
electricity to run the refrigeration equipment... 
and finally, chances are you cook your steak with 
gas or electricity generated from coal! 


America’s meat packers, alone, use more than 
1% million tons of coal a year. And, for the whole 


food industry, the total zooms to more than 12 
million tons. 


The food industry, like other big coal users— 
textiles, rubber, chemicals, steel and railroads— 
gets the particular kinds of coal which it requires. 
And America’s progressive coal operators are con- 
tinually seeking new ways to help their customers 
get even more heat and power from the coal they 
buy. To this end, they are investing huge sums 
of money in research, new mine properties, and 
new preparation plants. 


Improved furnaces under America’s newest in- 
dustrial boilers today produce four times as much 
power per ton of coal as they did thirty years ago. 


America’s industrial progress has been built on 
coal. America’s defense security depends on coal 
... as two world wars have clearly proved. To 
supply power, light and heat for the nation in war, 
coal is the only fuel in sufficient supply. 


@ Coal seeks no special favors—needs no gov- 
ernment interference—wants only fair competitive 
conditions. The continuing use of coal by Ameri- 
can industry and in American homes will keep the 


industry vigorous and healthy—always ready and 
able to serve the nation. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 











WORKING CAPITAL 


HT: 


Here is a Simple, 
Practical Solution 


Commercial Credit has a pro- 
posal that can increase your 
Working Capital 20%, 30%, 
40% or more. We will not buy 
stock debentures, other capital 
issues or become a partner in 
your company. But we can offer 
you the advantages of these 
ways of raising Capital without 
the disadvantages. 

This result is accomplished 
quickly, usually within four 
or five days after the initial 
contact. It is accomplished 
without any fees, commissions, 
or other preliminary charges. 
Our way enables you to retain 
full ownership. There is no 
dilution of control or profits. 


Commercial Credit funds are 
available as long as you need 
them, but there is no cost if 


your need for extra capital is 
eliminated. Our one charge is 
reasonable and (unlike divi- 
dends) it is a business expense, 
tax deductible. 


Use Our Money to 
Make More Money 


Business volume is good but 
competition is keener and profit 
margins lower. This condition 
gives a decided advantage to 
the company with sufficient 
capital to take advantage of 
favorable buying opportunities, 
keep production methods mod- 
ern, carry on aggressive sales 
and merchandising activities. 


Just phone, write or wire the 
nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office below and 
say, “Send me complete in- 
formation about the plan re- 
ferred to in Newsweek.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6. . 


. and more than 300 other financing offices 


in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


r 


| COMNERCIAY CREDIT 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Ove 
| BALTIMOR 


| | 
’ 


, $10,000,000 
ed 

















TRANSITION 


Expecting: GLonia VANDERBILT SrTo- 
kowski, 26, heiress wife of symphony 
conductor LEoroLp Stoxowsk1, 68, who 
made a maternity reservation at the 


Acme 


Gloria made a reservation 


Lying-In Hospital in New York for “early 
this month.” Stokowski has three adult 
children by two previous marriages. 


Birthday: Former President HERBERT 
Hoover left New York to spend “a quiet 
day in the country with friends” on his 
76th, Aug. 10. The Women’s National 
Republican Club asked its members for 
contributions so that a new portrait of 
Hoover could be painted for the New 
York clubhouse. 

>From his jail cell in New York, where 
he is serving time for contempt of Con- 
gress, EUGENE DENNIS, general secretary 
of the Communist Party, sent a message 
to The Daily Worker on his 46th, Aug. 
10: “Our cause is just and will triumph.” 


Arrested: Mrs. ErHet ROSENBERG, 35, 
whose husband Julius Rosenberg and 
brother David Greenglass stand accused 
of being atomic spies for Russia, was 
charged with conspiring with them to 
commit espionage and held in $100,000 
bail; on Aug. 11, in New York. 


Injured: Ropert HANNEGAN, 17, son of 
the late Postmaster General, Robert E. 
Hannegan, suffered broken ribs, neck, 
and pelvic injuries in an auto accident 
near Kankakee, Ill., Aug. 10. 


Died: GeorcE F. Ricuarps, 89, president 
of the Council of Twelve Apostles of the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) Church; in 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 8. 

PNicoLal YAKOVLEVICH MIAsKovsky, 69, 
outstanding Russian composer who two 
years ago fell into disfavor for introdue- 
ing “formalistic, antipeople tendencies” 
into his music; in Moscow. 

Sam HELLMAN, 65, humorist, short- _ 
story writer, and newspaperman; in Los 
Angeles, Aug. 11. One of Hollywood's 
most prolific writers, Hellman wrote many 
of the early Shirley Temple movies. 
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Watching formation of millionth-inch wide 
crystals, with electron microscope 


ob, 


Measuring the X-ray diffraction rings of 
crystals, to find distance between atoms 
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Mathematician plots physical data on new 
synthetic, to guide further research 





Blowing glass to make complex scientific 
apparatus for dyestuff research 


yo 
Reading and appraising scientific reports 
and literature is basic to all research 


it all comes under 
Research 


In the movies and the comic strips, the 
research chemist is a guy in a white coat who 
mixes powders, pours liquids, cooks in odd- 
looking glassware ...in an aura of mystery, 
fog of fumes, and hushed silence sometimes 
broken by loud explosions. 

The reality is less romantic. Research, 
for the most part, tries to find out how an idea 
can be executed, theory made practicable. 

In the GA Central Research Laboratory 
at Easton, Pa., men and women fry eggs to 
get greasy pans, wash clothes, feed moths, 
take readings from instruments, use slide 
rules and calculating machines, write reports 
«..do over prosaic tasks often for years, 
But always for definite planned purposes. 

Those purposes are to insure that GA 
dyes (sold by the General Dyestuff Corp.) 
continue to be the best made . . . Ansco films 
and cameras take better pictures .. . Ozalid 
facsimile reproducing machines save work 
and time... GA chemicals better serve 
American industry. And, incidentally, to 
keep GA going forward! 


GENERAL ANILINE & 
FILM CORPORATION 


... From Research to Reality 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(left) Recording readings of control dials 
in safety corridor of acetylene plant 
(right) Acidity of dye solution is checked 
to find optimum reaction conditions 


ne 
Observing light-scattering in a solution to 
measure size and shape of molecules 


Surface tension of liquid is measured in 
analysis of detergent characteristics 


Ce ye daar ie es “a 


Designing high pressure reactors used in 
the manufacture of acetylene derivatives 


wat 5 
~ 
Group meetings for exchange of findings 
and discussion of experimental results 





SPECIAL PICTORIAL REPORT 


Argentina: A Newsweek Camera Views the Perons... 








Argentina is neither the largest nor the 
most populous of the countries of South 
America. But Argentines believe that their 
geographical location, their natural wealth, 
and the energy of their people predestine 
them to continental leadership. This has 
made them traditional rivals of the United 
States in inter-American affairs. Rivalry 
turned into almost open hostility during the 
war, when Col. Juan D. Perén, then rising to 
power, refused to line up with the United 
States against the Axis. Now, at the end of 
Perén’s fourth year as President, both coun- 
tries show signs of facing reality. They have 
accepted the necessity for the American re- 
publics to stand together, and they are be- 
ginning to do normal. business with each 
other. The United States helped by setting 
up a $125,000,000 credit for Argentina. 





Buenos Aires is the second largest harbor in the Americas; Argentina’s merchant fleet sixth in the world 


Newsweek 





SPECIAL PICTORIAL REPORT 


... the People They Govern, and Their Capital City 


Workers of the cities back Perén 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


So do landless gauchos of the pampas Calle Florida is Buenos Aires’s Fifth Avenue 
August 21, 1950 





United’s | 
investment 
in you 


When you travel by air, speed is an advantage you 
take for granted. But pleasure and rest and comfort in going — 
these are worth something too. 





















That is why people who have flown United prefer to fly 
United whenever they can. Speed in getting there is a routine 
service of the Nation’s No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline. 

United excels in other services too — extras not printed on 
the ticket — which you value even more. 


They’re little things you notice and never forget — 
well-kept Mainliners — service you sense as much as see — 
tasty originality in meals — the team spirit 

everywhere — a multitude of traits or traditions that make 
you want to say “This is different — this is United.” 


These values come from 24 years of doing the usual unusually 
well. They’re worth the extra effort they cost us. They're 
United’s investment in a vital asset — you, the passenger. 
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THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE | PASSENGERS + MAIL AIR LINES 


EXPRESS ¢ FREIGHT 





$ Did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less than Ist class surface travel? For 
"details and reservations, call or write any United office, or see an authorized travel agent. | AIR PARCEL POST @U.A.L, 1950 





The Periscope 


° PRetail sales are almost certain to top the 1949 mark 
133 - d this year. In the first half of the year, department 
usiness ren S store sales were lagging 1% behind a year ago, but the 

; war-inspired buying surge during the seasonally slow 

months of July and August has caused retailers to 

expect volume to remain 10% to 15% above last vear 


for the rest of 1950. Many merchants even think 


their sales will exceed 1948, the record year. 
Application of economic controls will not follow hard 


on the heels of Congressional approval. Control blue- 
prints are not even on paper yet at the Commerce 
Department, scheduled to administer much of the 
industrial mobilization. A departmental agency to 
handle the job is being set up, but it is still a skeleton. 





Clothing is due to join the consumer items in greatest 
demand, The mounting cost of wool, rayon, cotton, 
and leather will prompt civilians to acquire suits, 
overcoats, dresses, and shoes before prices go higher. 
The demand for such “soft” goods as sheets, pillow- 
cases, and nylons, and for such “hard” goods as 
refrigerators, washing machines, and television sets 
still continues at a high level. 


Administration officials scoff at reports that orders 
limiting industrial stockpiles of strategic materials are 
ready to go out. Nor has any decision been made as 
yet to invoke compulsory allocations of scarce mate- 
rials. Before any government crackdown will come 
there will be (1) a series of conferences with manu- 
facturers to see where they stand in regard to 
mobilization requirements and (2) a spot check by 
the Census Bureau of industrial stockpiles at plants 
throughout the country. 


P Utilities will drive for rate increases within the next 
months. Reason: They are guaranteed a satisfactory 
level of earnings after all costs, including taxes. With 
a tax increase certain, utilities will want to improve 
their earnings position. Increased fuel costs are also 
spurring the move. The Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke 


y Co. filed notice recently that it would increase the 
° price of gas 6.4 cents a thousand cubic feet. 
>The government’s first move will probably be an at- 
tempt to limit inventories. Efforts to curtail stocks of 
manufacturers, distributors, and retailers and discour- PIndustry is stepping up its capital expenditure plans. 
age hoarding promise, however, to be difficult. For Work on new plants last month, for example, is esti- 
one thing, plant inventories are still low due to record mated at $83,000,000, some 15% above a year ago. 
demand for goods. Dollar value of inventories is now One reason for the move: anticipation of an eventual 
only 5% above the low point of last year, while new excess-profits tax. Increased capital investment, ex- 
orders are pouring in at a rate 35% greater. ecutives think, will offer a more favorable base for 
calculating the new levy. 
Allocation of scarce materials—affecting output of ci- 
vilian goods—is likely fairly soon. Rubber, for example, Company mergers are also likely to increase. The 
is a critical item and the amount available for civilian excess-profits tax angle enters here, too. Companies 
production undoubtedly will be gradually curtailed. with big earnings would buy firms operating at a loss; 
Tire makers will have to use a greater proportion the tax liability of the combined companies would be 
of the synthetic product. Steelmakers, on the other less than if each operated separately. 
hand, are now confident they can fill defense needs 
through 1950 without sharp cuts in allotments to 
their civilian consumers. PA television-set shortage is now likely sooner than 
had been expected. Military requirements for elec- 
tronic equipment have yet to be placed in any quantity, 
An inter-Administration fight is brewing over man- but a lack of parts is already curtailing output. DuMont 
power. Commerce Secretary Sawyer, backed by Presi- for instance, is shipping sets to dealers minus three 
dential assistant John R. Steelman, wants to take over types of receiving tubes. Tele-Tone expects the 
—_ manpower recruitment from Labor Secretary Tobin’s parts pinch to cut its November production 50% be- 
Bureau of Employment Security. Sawyer argues that low the October level. 


since his department is in charge of determining 

essential industries, he should also direct the flow of 

workers into war production. Development of the week. Several producers of key 
raw materials joined ordnance manufacturers in pro- 
testing the government's pending contract renegotia- 


>The housing boom is almost certain to set a record tion legislation. Spokesmen for crude oil, iron ore, and 

this year despite new credit curbs. By the end of last metals producers said plans to collect back profits from 

month work had begun on some 800,000 new homes industries whose underground resources are con- 

compared with 545,100 in the same period last year. stantly being depleted would discourage efforts to 

Washington now estimates that at least 1,100,000 units develop new sources. During the second world war, 

will have been started in 1950 against 1949’s previous contracts for the output of mine, oil, and gas wells 
) record of 1,025,000. were exempt from renegotiation. 
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It’s New York Central’s system-wide PACEMAKER 
merchandising service—saving a day on the way! 


Growing! Growing! Growing! Barely four years 
ago, Pacemaker less-than-carload service began 
with one fast overnight run between New York 
and Buffalo. Now it links all cities on New 
York Central ...and most smaller points, too, 
through closely co-ordinated high-speed 
freight trains and highway transportation. 


For Modern Merchandisers. Pacemaker service 
is tailored to fit today’s small-inventory, high- 
turnover merchandising. It lets you supply 
outlets throughout the New York Central area 
«swiftly, dependably, in any weather...from 
fewer main distribution points. That means 
big savings in overhead for you. 


if You Distribute Anywhere, in this area —> 
or throughout the nation, find out about Pace- 
maker freight. Your local freight agent will 


New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 


put you in touch with New York Central’s 
nearest Freight Traffic Representative... who 
can help you take full advantage of this day- 
saving merchandise service. It’s a premium 
service at regular LCL rates that include free 
pick-up and delivery at most points. 
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Controls Whooping Through Congress 


Economic mobilization of the nation’s 
resources was a big step closer: Last 
week, by an overwhelming vote, the 
House of Representatives gave President 
Truman sweeping power to put the home 
front on a wartime 
basis. The Adminis- 
tration got virtually 
all the powers it 
had requested plus 
stand-by rationing, 
price, and wage 
controls the Presi- 
dent agreed to ac- 
cept only in the 
face of a bipartisan 
drive sparked by 
strong public de- 
mand. An almost 
identical bill was 
nearing a vote in the Senate. 

The House-approved legislation gave 
the President authority to: 
>Assign priorities for defense orders, re- 
quire acceptance of defense contracts 
and allocate plants and materials. 
Requisition equipment and supplies 
needed for military production. 

PMake loans up to a total of 
$2,000,000,000 and guarantees as need- 
ed to expand productive capacity and 
build up stockpiles of critical materials. 
PRegulate consumer and_ real-estate 
credit on new construction. 

PApply wage, price, and rationing con- 
trols when considered necessary to check 
inflation, with full discretion to try vol- 
untary or selective controls first. 

The House bill, voted after six days of 
confusion, wrangling, and reversals, omit- 
ted some of the President’s original re- 
quests—authority to control commodity 
speculation and impose broad real-estate 
credit curbs. As for the price, wage, 
and rationing powers, Mr. Truman in- 
dicated at his weekly press conference 
that he would go slowly in implementing 
them; he reiterated his stand that such 
all-out measures were not needed yet. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
Board, certain to play a key role in any 
economic mobilization program, was mak- 
ing its views known. In response to a 
request from the joint House-Senate 
Committee on the Economic Report, the 
agency prepared a confidential memo, 
carefully screened by FRB chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe and approved in- 
formally by each member of the board. 

In effect, the Federal Reserve officials 
supported President Truman’s position 
that price and wage fixing were not 
needed. Such measures, argued the 
memorandum, would conceal inflation 
rather than check it. Instead, the FRB 
advocated a more rigorous approach to 
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McCabe 


taxes and credit controls than the Admin- 
istration has been proposing and _polit- 
ically conscious congressmen have been 
willing to contemplate. 

“In the present emergency,” said the 
FRB, “the most important measure in the 
fiscal and credit area is to assure a 
volume of Federal government revenue 
that exceeds expenditures. This will re- 
quire a substantial increase in taxes and 
rigid economy in the less essential 
functions of the government.” 

Financing the expanded military budg- 
et, warned the agency, should not be 
limited to taxation of wealthy individuals 
and corporations (though corporate taxes 
should be increased). An across-the- 
board increase is “absolutely essential if 
income available for goods and services 
is to be brought into line with the supply 
... without price spirals.” 

Other Federal Reserve recommend- 
ations: selective excise taxes; intensified 
efforts to sell E, F, and G bonds to indi- 
viduals; and increased sales of savings 
notes to corporations. It is especially 
important to curb the housing boom at 
once, said FRB: the recent action by 
the President in boosting down-payment 
requirements was a step in the right 


direction, but .only a step. Consumer 
credit, of course, should be curbed. And 
definite restrictions should be imposed on 
the expansion of bank credits by limiting 
purchases of government securities by 
the Federal Reserve system to the 
amount necessary “to maintain orderly 
conditions in the market.” 


The Bull Is Back 


The nation’s investors, after a sharp 
outbreak of war jitters, were steadily 
regaining confidence in the future of the 
United States economy. The emotional 
reaction to the Korean crisis had sub- 
sided, and, as The Wall Street Journal 
put it, “a pattern of investment thinking 
is forming in its wake.” 

Last week Wall Street reflected that 
confidence. A surge of buying, climaxing 
a month-long upward trend, shoved the 
Dow-Jones industrial average to 215.03, 
recovering 65 per cent of the decline 
registered since the outbreak of the 
Korean fighting (see chart). Trading 
had tapered off; the hectic 4,860,000- 
share day of June 27 was followed by 
more normal 2,000,000-share sessions. 

There was sound reason for the up- 
surge. First-half earnings had outpaced 
the 1949 mark and dividends were run- 
ning at a record rate (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
14). With the new mobilization drive, 
industry was apparently headed for an 
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Sugar for All: To prove that there is plenty of sugar, President 
Joseph Bildner of the Kings Super Markets in New Jersey put 2,400 
5-pound bags on display in his Plainfield store. In four hours, to 
his “surprise” the 6 tons were snatched up by hoarding housewives. 


extended period of full-blast operations. 

Some sections of the stock list behaved 
better than others. Railroads, for instance, 
were certain to benefit from the war 
effort, and reflecting that circumstance 
the Dow-Jones average reached 62.85, 
the year’s high, during the week. Aircraft 
manufacturers, too, were in for booming 
business, and stocks like Grumman, Bell, 
and Consolidated Vultee closed within 
whispering distance of their best prices 
for 1950. Oil companies gained up to 8 
points since the shooting started. 

A number of stocks were regarded by 
analysts as being in a more vulnerable 
position because of possible increased 
taxation and production restrictions. But 
even this list, which included groups like 
electrical equipment, chemical, and auto- 
mobile-parts firms, wasn’t doing badly; 
their behavior reflected in part the inde- 
finite nature of present mobilization plans 
and the probability that an excess-profits 
tax would not be passed this year. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Uncertain but Hectic 


The auto industry last week faced its 
most uncertain future in years. “Anybody 
who tries to make forecasts about what 
will happen during the rest of the year,” 
a General Motors executive said scorn- 
fully, “is naive as hell.” 

One trade writer reported that an 
eventual 15 per cent cutback to handle 
war work is “the industry’s best guess.” 
Other estimates put the reduction as 
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high as 25 per cent. GM president C. E. 
Wilson guessed that the reduction, by 
1951, might amount to 10 per cent. 
Steel requirements for war-material pro- 
duction, he said, “are a lot less than 
people realize ... I don’t think anything 
that will be done this year will take 10 
per cent of our steel.” 

Meanwhile, automakers were - still 
shooting for a record output of cars and 
trucks. With nearly 4,800,000 units 
turned out up to this week, they were 
eight weeks ahead of last year’s fast 
pace, which set an all-time production 
high of 6,250,000 units. Although Wilson 
in June predicted 8,000,000 cars and 
trucks this year, the industry now ex- 
pected the total would be somewhere 
between 7,000,000 and 7,500,000 units. 

Model change-overs, more than any- 
thing else, seem likely to slow auto pro- 
duction during the rest of 1950. 
Manufacturers don’t need to bring out 
models to sell cars now—dealers in major 
cities have closed their order books until 
they get additional allotments or demand 
slackens—but big investments already 
made in tooling would make it costly to 
junk carefully laid plans. 

Packard, which shut down from mid- 
June to mid-July, is planning to unveil 
its new models next week. Detroiters 
peering through the wire fence on the 
East Side plant saw new brilliant-colored 
cars with Continental styling touches, 
and flaring rear fenders. 

Nash has already closed down, and 
Hudson plans to follow suit this week 
to prepare for a fall showing of its 1951 


line. After that the change-over sched- 
ule appeared to be Studebaker in Octo- 
ber, followed by Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler—the latter possibly in De- 
cember or even in the spring. 

A manpower shortage, too, promises 
to curtail production sooner or later. In 
the Detroit newspapers manufacturers 
are appealing for workers with special 
skills. Ford, for example, is seeking die- 
makers, tool machine hands, pattern 
makers, and fixture repairmen. Found- 
ries in Detroit, Flint, and Muskegon have 
asked state officials for permission to re- 
cruit workers in Southern states. 

Material supplies are also causing 
concern. Automakers’ chief worry at 
present, however, is not steel but scarce 
nonferrous metals such as copper, alum- 
inum, and tin. 

Despite the industry’s uncertain out- 
look, General Motors last week boldly 
declared dividends of $4 a share (one 
a regular dividend of $1.50 and the 
other an extra of $2.50), bringing the 
total so far this year to $7 a share 
against $8 in all of the peak year 1949. 
GM’s 400,000 stockholders will get their 
$176,000,000 melon three weeks ahead 
of Oct. 1—the date President Truman 
has proposed a rise in personal income 
taxes become effective. 


INDUSTRY: 


Sunny Days for Sunglasses 


It’s almost two decades ago that 
Katharine Hepburn walked down Holly- 
wood Boulevard wearing dark glasses. 
Newspapers recorded the event, and 
sunglass manufacturers—who were then 
turning out utilitarian items which only a 
small proportion of the population bought 
—suddenly found orders spurting. 

About the same time; a German tech- 
nique of injection molding of plastics 
made it possible to style and color frames 
attractively as well as to lower prices. 
Devotees of Hollywood flocked to emu- 
late the stars. 

During the second world war, sun- 
glasses got another boost. Wartime stud- 
ies by Dr. Robert H. Peckham of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, head of the 
Armed Services vision committee, dem- 
onstrated that exposure to strong sunlight 
reduced nighttime vision by startling 
amounts (anywhere from 50 to 90 per 
cent), the impaired sight lasting in geo- 
metric proportion to the exposure. As a 
result, some 25,000,000 glasses were dis- 
tributed to servicemen, converting most 
of them to permanent sunglass wearers. 

Last week, the Sun Glass Institute 
reported that some 65,000,000 people 
have become sunglass users and that this 
year 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 glasses 
are expected to be sold for roughly 
$90,000,000. This figure is 20 per cent 
above last year’s sales, and about 100 per 
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cent over the 1940 level. The trade 
organization estimates that current cus- 
tomers account for 60 per cent of the 
potential market. 

By plugging glasses as a “must” rather 
than just a fashion item, the industry is 
promotionally primed to shoot for the 
remaining 40 per cent. Chief ammu- 
nition: the results of Dr. Peckham’s war- 
time and postwar research (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 21, 1949), and the fact that this 
year, for the first time, all lenses made 
by institute members conform to Bureau 
of Standards specifications. 

Ten years ago, the newly formed in- 
stitute, working with the bureau, drew 
up standards for lenses; sunglass manu- 
facturers began to screen all lenses 
before framing, selling those of better 
quality for higher prices. 

Postwar lens fabrication is so refined 
that now the lens makers do their_own 
screening, rejecting outright the sub- 
standard ones. As a result, virtually every 
lens reaching the market either meets 
or surpasses the bureau’s standards. 

The industry is currently aiming its 
sales drive at three relatively untouched 
groups: farmers, laborers, and teen-agers. 
Says J. Chester Crowther, president of 
both Bachmann Bros., Philadelphia, and 
the institute: “We can’t expect to get 
the entire 40 per cent, but the way 
we're going, we'll certainly make a size- 
able dent in it.” 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Lumber: Defense Department officials, 
watching lumber prices jump as much as 
20 per cent in five weeks, traced the 
increase to a rumor that the government 
planned to buy 6,000,000,000 board feet 
for stockpiling. The Corps of Engineers 
hastened to announce that defense needs 
by the end of next June won’t amount to 
even a fourth of the rumored amount. 

Breather: War-scared shoppers and 
hoarders paused for breath. The Federal 
Reserve Board reported that department- 
store sales for the week ended Aug. 5 
had eased to only 29 per cent above a 
year ago. The two preceding weeks had 
shown meteoric rises of 42 and 46 per 
cent over the same 1949 weeks. 

Wages: The CIO United Auto Workers 


—apparently fearing a wage freeze—. 


asked Ford for a pay hike for 117,000 
workers to offset rising living costs. Ford’s 
contract bars wage talks before Jan. 1. 

Heat and Glare: Buick is furnishing 
cars, as optional equipment, with bluish- 
green glass windows to keep out heat and 
glare. Motorists can drive without sun- 
glasses even on bright days. 

Tin Scare: The British Government, 
which holds large stocks of tin. clamped 
down on sales to private buvers. Possible 
reasons: to preserve its stockpile of the 
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metal or keep it out of Russian hands. At 
the same time, alarmed New York traders, 
fearing further unrest in Malaya, bid the 
price up to $1.04% cents a pound— 
only 6 cents below the all-time high set 
in brief panic trading during 1918. 

Iron Ore: Iron-ore shipments on the 
Great Lakes were lagging; so far this 
year only 36,800,000 tons have been 
carried, against 48,300,000 tons by this 
time last year. Shippers feared it might 
be necessary to send larger quantities by 
rail, a more expensive method. 


RETAILING: 


New Jersey’s Gas War 


Throughout the country, the tale since 
the beginning of the Korean war had 
been one of rising prices. In New Jersey, 
however, the story was a bit different. 
A gasoline price war, raging for almost 
a month, shoved prices of regular gas 
down almost 5 cents, to as low as 19.8 
cents a gallon. 

Last week at a stormy session in 
Trenton, the 3,000-member New Jersey 
Gasoline Retailers Association protested 
the price cutting; operators declared they 
were losing money on every gallon sold 
at the cut-rate prices. The angry dealers 
blamed the Sun Oil Co. for starting the 
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BUSINESS 
trend, but the firm quickly retaliated by 
branding the accusation “false and slan- 
derous.” Some large independent stations 
had started the movement earlier this 
year, said Sun Oil, and the company 
later lowered prices in its five direct 
outlets and to some of the 900 other 
stations it serves to meet competition. 

Whatever the origin of the price war, 
the dealers voted to close their stations 
for eight days and to make non-members 
close, too. There were scattered threats 
of violence, and association president 
John Dressler later told newsmen: “I 
don’t mind some bloody noses, but I 
don’t want any real rough stuff.” 

On Wednesday, association members 
formed “flying squads” and set out to 
harass retailers who didn’t shut down. 
Lining up their cars at open pumps, each 
dealer ordered a gallon of gas and then 
demanded a complete, time-consuming 
check of oil, water, and tires and a 
windshield cleaning. Members then 
moved to the rear of the line for a 
repeat performance. 

Concentrating its action in ten counties 
the association estimated it had shut down 
4,000 of the state’s 6,000 stations, affect- 
ing about 1,000,000 motorists. At least 
one dealer who stayed open posted a 
guard armed with a loaded rifle to pre- 
vent pickets from interfering, but the 
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Defiance: A dealer refuses to join in New Jersey gas-station “strike” 
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Giant Buy in 19-inch TV! 
Never before a bigger TV value than 
this Shoreham witl 19-inch tube. $395.00 
Other Magnavox models from $198.50 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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You're Risking Business Ruin 
—IF you keep vital papers 
in metal or wooden files. 
Get your free copy of booklet below 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Dealers in principal cities . Factories: Hamilton, 0. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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tense situation didn’t erupt into violence. 


Then, on Thursday evening, the gas 


“strike” ended as suddenly as it began. 
Gov. 


would appoint a committee to investigate 


Alfred E. Driscoll announced he 


the causes of the price-cutting movement. 
Dressler told station operators, some of 
whose enthusiasm had already started 
to wane, to go back to work. He advised 
members to post the pre-price war figure 
of 24.9 cents for a gallon of “regular” gas. 


THE RFC: 


Shake-up Over Loans 


The government's multimillion-dollar 
lending agency, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., got a shaking up from 
President Truman last week. When it 
was over, two members were out of 
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RFC chairman Harley Hise and board member Harvey Gunderson get the ax 


jobs: Harley Hise, the chairman, and 
Harvey J. Gunderson, a director. 

Some Washington insiders saw the 
move as an attempt to appease Congres- 
sional critics of the RFC’s lending poli- 
cies. Men like Democratic Senators 
Fulbright of Arkansas and Douglas of 
Illinois had directed a steady stream of 
fire at such loans as those to: 
>The Lustron Corp., bankrupt prefab- 
ricated housing maker, which defaulted 
on most of its $37,500,000 loan. 
>The Waltham Watch Co., now in re- 
ceivership, whose $6,000,000 loan was 
recommended by John J. Hagerty, man- 
ager of the agency’s Boston office and 
later president of the watch company. 
»The Mapes Hotel in Reno, which got 
a large part of its revenues from a gam- 
bling casino on the premises. By lending 
the hotel money, said critics, the RFC 
in effect, was encouraging gambling. 

But Mr. Truman didn’t act in an 
appeasing mood. He was simply tired of 
having the RFC’s Congressional troubles 
always on the White House doorstep. 


The President held Hise responsible for 
these jams, and while he didn’t pass 
judgment on the loans themselves he 
felt Hise shouldn't have invited such 
trouble. Hise and Gunderson also incur- 
red Mr. Truman’s displeasure by oppos- 
ing his plan to transfer the RFC to the 
Commerce Department. 

The President dropped the two men 
by omitting their names from a list ot 
nominees sent to the Senate. The list 
of new members included: C. Edward 
Rowe, Boston lawyer; W. Elmer Harber, 
Oklahoma banker; and Walter E. Cosgrifl 
Salt Lake City banker. Renominated were 
William E. Willett and Walter Lee 
Dunham. (These selections would bring 
the RFC, which has been short a menibe: 
since early this year, up to full strength.) 

The shake-up notwithstanding, the 
RFC’s troubles appeared far from over. 
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In Boston, a Federal court had ordered 
the agency to return to trustees of the 
Waltham Watch Co. all the firm’s assets. 
The RFC was willing to turn over in- 
ventories, but insisted on hanging on to 
$500,000 in cash—possibly to offset part 
of its loan. Last week, the court slapped a 
$50,000 contempt fine on the agency and 
announced it would impose an additional 
“compensatory” assessment this week for 
the benefit of the watch company. 


FINANCING: 


Victory for Kaiser 


Henry J. Kaiser got the auto firm of 
Kaiser-Frazer rolling after the war with 
the help of his good friend Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland investment Uanker and chiel 
stockholder in Otis & Co. The friendship 
ended abruptly in February 1948 when 
Otis & Co., during a toppling stock 
market, backed down on a deal to sell 
$10,000,000 worth of Kaiser-Frazer stock. 

Later on groups of stockholders— 
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“Eaton stooges,” whispered K-F officials— 
filed suits against Kaiser demanding 
$50,000,000 damages on the ground that 
he had “manipulated” K-F assets for the 
benefit of his other large business in- 
terests. Last week in Detroit District 
Judge Frank A. Picard approved a 
$1,379,000 settlement and dismissed the 
$50,000,000 suits. Kaiser and other offi- 
cials would give K-F $500,000 in cash; 
in addition K-F would get $900,000 for 
machinery bought by the firm but used 
by a Kaiser-owned supplier. 

Suing stockholders protested the set- 
tlement as “grossly inadequate.” Judge 
Picard replied that Henry Kaiser was 
innocent of “fraud, deceit, collusion, or 
any wrongful act.” He said he believed 
Kaiser “was the victim of his own pa- 
ternalism in trying to make the K-F 
company a success . .. Henry Kaiser 
always came to the rescue of K-F when 
it needed money . . . None of [the suing 
stockholders] would assume the burden 
that the Kaiser interests had.” 

Judge Picard added a belief that 
Kaiser's antagonists, rather than trying 
to help the auto-company stockholders, 
were actually “trying to cause Henry 
Kaiser’s financial eclipse. The motive of 
those who brought the stockholders’ suit 
cannot be considered here, but this 
court has no desire to promote the de- 
struction of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. by 
continuous litigation . . .” 

Henry J. had won Round 1. The next 
bout is still pending before a New York 
court—a suit filed by K-F against Otis 
& Co. for $19,000,000 in damages as a 
result of the February 1948 fiasco. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Soft Soap: The West Disinfecting Co., 
New York, has developed a liquid hand 
soap for hospitals, food handlers, and in- 
dustrial workers. It contains hexachloro- 
phene, an antiseptic, as well as lecithin, 
a skin-softener which produces a creamy 
lather for faster cleaning. 

Child’s Clothestree: The F. A. Whitney 
Carriage Co., Leominster, Mass., has pro- 
duced a clothestree for children topped 
by a night light shaped like a mouse. 
Standing 55 inches high, the lowest rung 
of the tree is only 3 feet from the ground. 

Yarn Winder: Jo-Bell Products of Chi- 
cago, is offering a yarn-winder for home 
use. Wool is draped on a revolving skein- 
holder and the end threaded onto a spin- 
dle. A crank rotates the spindle and 
winds the yarn into a ball. The entire unit, 


i says Jo-Bell, weighs about 2 pounds. 


Safety-Pin Jewelry: The Risdon Man- 
ufacturing Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has 
brought out a brass-safety-pin set from 
which a wide belt and bracelet can be 
made. Small pins are threaded onto large 
open-coil pins—fifteen -.. 1) vins to each 
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HARTER builds posture chairs to fit 
individual men with individual requirements. We 
leave the imaginary “average” man to the 
statisticians who dream him up. 

No matter what your size, shape, or work 
habits, you get real comfort in‘a Harter posture 
chair. Every model is fully adjustable to 
your own measurements. You make adjustments 
quickly and easily with hand-wheel controls — 
no wrenches, screw-drivers, hammers, or pocket 


resilient foam rubber on seat and back. Rich and 

attractive upholstery colors in your choice 

of mohair fabrics, leather, or plastic-coated fabrics. 
Learn for yourself the comfort, posture, and 

efficiency benefits of Harter’s custom-fit. 

See your Harter dealer. Write us for literature. 

Harter Corp., 308 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 


Model 66 
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POSTURE CHAIRS > STEEL CHAIRS 


Write for a copy of our 
free booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” 


knives required! All models have deep cushions of 

















This advertisement appears as a matter of record only, and no public offering 
is being made of these notes. 


$40,000,000 


Radio Corporation of America 


3% Promissory Notes due May 1, 1974 


Under an Agreement negotiated through the undersigned, the purchasers have agreed 
to purchase privately $20,000,000 of the above-mentioned Notes prior to June 30, 1951 
and the remaining $20,000,000 at any time prior to December 31, 1951. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


August 10, 1950. 
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THE DAILY NEWS 
CONSISTENTLY PRINTS 


MORE 
GROCERY 
ALT AL kg 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
MORNING. EVENING 


OR SUNDAY 





OF 1950 THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
PRINTED 


OF TOTAL 
GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THIS WAS 


42% 


OR THE TOTAL FOOD L 


NAGE 
PLACED IN ALL CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





It was 


715,719 


MORE LINES THAN CARRIED 
BY THE 2nd CHICAGO PAPER 


The Score 


Total Grocery Linage in Chicago 
Daily Newspapers First 6 Months 
1950* 


% of 












Linage Total 
DAILY NEWS. ....1,883,265 42.0 
Tribune .. ... 1,167,546 26.1 
Herald-American .....998,790 22.3 
Sun-Times..........2 429,414 9.6 





4,479,015 100. 


Source: Media Recerds, Inc. 
*Liquor Linage Omitted 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 75 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS 





large one for the belt, thirteen for the 
bracelet—and there .are enough pins in 
the set to fit a 32-inch waist. 

Wallet File: The Joshua Meier Co., 
New York, has developed a small port- 
folio file for businessmen called the Flip- 
File. Shaped like a billfold, it has two flat 
trays each with 25 indexed envelopes. 

Exerciser: Emily Laser, of Palm 
Springs, Calif., is marketing a foam-rub- 
ber pillow for reducing, relaxing, and 
relieving muscle strains. The pillow, with 
a built-in fist-size electric motor, moves 
with a slight and rapid circulatory motion, 
which gives a massaging rather than a 
vibrating effect. 


COTTON: 


Drop in the Crop 


For weeks traders had been waiting 
for the government's first forecast of the 
1950 cotton crop. Last week the Agri- 
culture Department released its esti- 
mates: 10,308,000 bales, or 36 per cent 
below last year’s crop.* The figure was 
also about a million bales under trade 
expectations. Buyers scurried to the mar- 
ket, and when trading ended that day fu- 
tures had been bid up $4 to $5.50 a bale. 

The surprisingly low crop report but- 








*Main reason for the drop: Only 18,678,000 
acres were planted, 32 per cent below 1949. Insect 
damage was also heavy. 





tressed the position of cotton men who 
even before last week had been talking 
about a threatened shortage. Domestic 
and export use in the 1949-50 marketing 
season had been estimated at 14,500,000 
bales, a ten-year high. And new military 
demands—for uniforms, knapsacks, tents. 
tires, and dozens of other items—would 
add to the current high consumption rate 
and possibly wipe out the 7,000,000-bale 
carry-over from previous years. 

For this reason, trade observers dis- 
counted more optimistic government 
views that, except for a few grades, 
cotton supplies would be ample. Agri- 
culture Department officials spoke of a 
17,300,000-bale supply (made up of the 
1950 crop plus the carry-over). That 
would be 19 per cent greater than in- 
dicated consumption in 1949-50—but 
there wasn’t any great military demand 
last year. Experts also pointed to the fal- 
libility of government officials who are 
currently retreating from previous state- 
ments that there would be no need to 
stockpile wool. 

Meanwhile, cotton-textile mills, that 
had withdrawn from the market in July 
and were cautiously getting back in, 
again stopped taking orders as they 
wanted to see where the price of fiber 
would settle. When the books are re- 
opened, fabrics, some of which have 
jumped 30 per cent in the past three 
weeks, probably will carry higher prices. 


Ue Beer ere pe we Be sh neh 


A threatened cotton shortage sends futures up; fabrics may follow 


Newsweek 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








T OBVIOUSLY makes no sense today, 
I as Senator Byrd has pointed out, to 
convert our Own economy to a re- 
stricted wartime basis, and at the 
same time to continue to spend nearly 
$4,000,000,000 to build up Europe’s 
economy on a_ peacetime basis. 
Yet this is still substantially what 
we are planning to do. 

As late as June 21, the 
Senate committees of For- 
eign Relations and_ the 
Armed Services, “after hear- 
ing the testimony of Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman 
concluded it would be un- 
wise to divert” any ECA 
funds from their original 
civilian-welfare purpose to 
the military aid program. 

Tucked away in the table of this 
report are two columns of extremely 
significant figures whose significance 
the joint committee apparently did 
not consider great enough to call 
attention to in the text. I reproduce 
them here. The column TNI repre- 
sents the percentage relationship of 
the military expenditures of each 
country to its total national income. 
The column TGE represents the per 
cent of military expenditures of each 
country to its total government ex- 
penditures: 


United States 6.9 36 
Belgium 3.8 12 
Luxembourg 3.0 8 
Denmark 1.8 13 
France 7.9 21 
Italy 5.0 19 
Netherlands 9.1 27 
Norway 3.2 14 
Portugal 6.0 30 


United Kingdom 7.4 20 


HESE Western European countries 
"Taw in far greater and more im- 
mediate peril from Russian aggression 
than the United States. Yet they have 
been spending only an average of 
5 per cent of their national incomes 
on defense. Even more indicative of 
the dream world in which they have 
been living is the second comparison. 
While 36 per cent of our own govern- 
ment expenditures were going into 
defense, even prior to the Korean 
war, these nine countries were de- 
voting to military defense an average 
of only 18 per cent of theirs. 


Transform ECA 


by HENRY HAZLITT 








In the face of their country’s ob- 
vious peril, in other words, these 
governments have been devoting less 
than a fifth of their expenditures to 
defense and spending the other four- 
fifths largely on socialistic experi- 
ments—especially to cover the deficits 
of their nationalized industries. 

It may be politically and 
diplomatically impossible to 
terminate ECA now. But at 
least it must be converted 
at once into an exclusively 
arms-aid program. And we 
must ask in return for far 
better assurances that so- 
called arms-aid funds will 
actually add to the might of 
European armaments. 

For our arms-aid funds, 
of course, do not necessarily add to 
Europe's defense simply because they 
are. specifically earmarked for de- 
fense. If an aided European govern- 
ment merely spends the same amount 
on defense that it would have spent 
out of its own funds anyway, this 
means that our arms aid has simply 
released that government’s own re- 
sources for additional nondefense 
expenditures. To assure that we are 
not throwing our arms aid away on 
nations with no will to use it, a good 
rule might be to make only those 
governments eligible that agree to 
devote at least as great a proportion 
of their total expenditures to defense 
as we do. It is impossible for us to 
help defend Europe unless Europe is 
determined to defend itself. 


F ANY European country is unready 

to give evidence, right now, that 
it is willing to fight Communist ag- 
gression, by sending at least token 
aid, including men, to Korea, or if it 
complains that it cannot afford to 
increase its armament expenditures 
just now because it must first im- 
prove its standard of living, we can 
simply suggest that it will have to do 
that without our’ help. 

By importuning the European gov- 
ernments to rearm with our money, 
we are giving some of them the dan- 
gerously perverted impression that 
they are rearming not for their own 
, survival, but as a favor to us. The 
governments of Western Europe, even 
more than our own, need to awaken 
to realities before it is too late. 


pose. 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


paray Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
















































































































































Because Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
has high wet-strength and also resists 
grease, business men ‘have found it the 
best material for packaging products like 
these: butter, bacon, fish, cheese, mar- 
garine, poultry. They use it for milk and 
cream can gaskets, greeting cards, ham 
boiler liners, putty wrappers, pie doilies. 
These are just a few examples. 


Best paper for 
hundreds of jobs 


There are 179 different types of Patapar 
to tackle all sorts of problems. The types 
vary as to wet-strength, grease-proof- 
ness, Opaqueness, moisture vapor resis- 
tance, pliability, thickness and many 
other qualities. 

Is there a job Patapar can do for you? 
Write us on your 
business letterhead 
outlining your re- 
quirements. Then we 
can recommend the 
type of Patapar best 
suited for your pur- 





Protected 


Patapor Keymork, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


EG. U.S PAT OFF. 
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RELIGION 


Good Witch of Ganta 


On his deathbed a wrinkled African 
witch doctor told the white man, Dr. 
George Way Harley: “I want you to take 
my sacred relics in remembrance of me. 
There is nobody closer to me. You have 
been like a son.” 

To other medicine. men and thousands 
of tribesmen in Liberia, as he celebrated 
his 56th birthday there Aug. 8, Dr. 
Harley was “The Good Witch of Ganta”— 
a spare-framed, almost shy 6-footer with 


—- 2 


a tough resourcefulness that has made 
him a pertinent part of Liberian history. 

The journey from the Liberian capital 
of Monrovia to Ganta, when the mission- 
ary doctor (born in Asheville, N. C.) and 
his wife first undertook it in 1926, lasted 
fourteen days over jungle trails. A handy 
man with surveying instruments, Dr. 
Harley mapped the route, helped de- 
velop it into the country’s first inland 
road, and now it is possible to get from 
Ganta to Monrovia in one day. 

His clinic at Ganta, in 1926, was only 
the screened porch of a mud-walled na- 


tive house, but not for long. Son of a 
blacksmith, Dr. Harley built a sawmill— 
the first in Liberia—a blacksmith shop, 
and a tile-and-brick factory of a sort. 
Eventually they were turning out mate- 
rials for “Sick Village” (some twenty 
houses for long-term patients) and “Lep- 
er Village” (capacity 250 persons) on the 
mission’s 320 acres (half-supported by 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions). 

There was little that the doctor couldn’t 
turn to good use. The mission water 
pump was a discard from a Milwaukee 
high school. The post-drill in the black- 
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In Liberia Dr. Harley collected witch-doctor masks and 50,000 paid-up patients 
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secret of their clays for the mission tile factory and the Harleys 
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smith shop was picked off a Monrovian 
scrap heap. When the mission school 
needed blackboards, he extracted lime 
from local snail shells, plastered it on the 
school walls, and painted it black. A 
shortage of imported chaulmoogra oil 
(used in the treatment of leprosy) led 
Dr. Harley to experiment until he found 
a substitute that brought comparable re- 
sults. He crossbred two goats—one from 
England and the other from the Canary 
Islands—with local breeds for the most 
sensible of purposes: His “Ganta goat” 
gave twice as much milk as the native 
species. On the mission farm, some of the 
doctor’s other experiments came up with 
new crops and better fertilizers. 

Within a year after reaching Ganta he 
was treating as many as 160 patients a 
day for sleeping sickness, leprosy, yaws, 
smallpox, and malaria but also was think- 
ing about the people in untreated areas. 
For them he suggested a hospital, drew 
the plans for it, and received the govern- 
ment’s permission to build it. Liberia 
gave the structure Harley’s name—mak- 
ing it the first public building in the 
country to be named after a foreigner— 
and asked him to go off on a nationwide 
campaign against smallpox. (He took 
along his surveying equipment and pro- 
duced the first authentic map of Liberia.) 

The Christian missionary joined a snake 
society to observe the local treatment for 
snakebite, and freely assisted witch doc- 
tors in their “medical” analyses. In time 
they trusted the Yale Medical School 
graduate* enough to give him the trade 
secrets of their medicines and methods— 
secrets traditionally inaccessible to out- 
siders. As a consequence his “Native 
African Medicine” was published by 
Harvard University in 1941 as the first 
authoritative work on the subject. A col- 
lection of witch doctors’ and priests’ masks 
that he gave to Harvard’s Peabody Mu- 
seum (of which he is a field associate) is 
considered the largest in the world. 

Because of the way Dr. Harley (fluent 
in six native dialects) worked among 
them, even the secret of the sources of 
Mano women’s potterymaking clays was 
not unobtainable. The doctor wanted the 
clays to build more durable mission build- 
ings. He became not only the first white 
person but the first man of any color to 
find out where the clays came from. 

Despite favors, Dr. Harley has stead- 
fastly charged a fee for his medical serv- 
ices: “We try to discourage the idea that 


they can get something for nothing.” But. 


tribesmen apparently don’t consider the 
fee exorbitant; more than 50,000 of them 
this year hold his extraordinary kind of 
paid-up health insurance. For one shil- 
ling—or the equivalent in merchandise or 
work—they are getting two years of com- 
plete medical care, including medicine. 





*Dr. Harley also holds degrees from Duke Uni- 
versity, the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
and the Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation. 
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Portland, Oregon has everything it needs for continued growth: Diversified manu- 
facturing — ranging from oil burners to swim suits, flour to furniture, aluminum to 
paper. In all, more than 1,500 industries. Abundant resources — agriculture, fish, 
minerals, timber, water, electric power, fuels. Preeminent distribution — by sea to 
the world; by inland waterways, rail, truck and plane to the Pacific Northwest. 
Friendliness — newcomers are welcome to the ‘City of Roses’. Otis has long been 
a citizen of Portland and a friendly adviser to the business men who built its 
skyline — because skylines are the business of Otis! 

























TURNED OUT TO PASTURE 


Ever wonder what happens to 
elevator cars after long years of 
faithful service? Two cars of lacey, 
gay nineties’ design were rewarded 
with a life idyllic as a summer 
house ina Washington, D.C. garden. 


NEW FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


We've completed a 28 year study: 
Comparing Otis elevators that were 
under Otis maintenance with Otis 
elevators that were not. It has been 
proved that Otis maintenance can 
extend the life of your elevators by 
more than 50%. 


YOU'LL BE WELL ADVISED 


Pondering over elevator entrances and 
cars? Our engineers and artists will 
work with you and your architect. Otis 
is the only elevator manufacturer 
that designs“and builds its own entrances 
and cars as an integral part of the 
complete installation. 





ELEVATOR. COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











Eleanor and the Wolf 


Out of its musical horn of plenty, the 
Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood 
pulls a novelty every summer for its 
benefit performance. This year, “Tangle- 
wood on Parade” hit the jackpot: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and the Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky. 

They joined forces last week to pre- 
sent Prokofieff's ever-popular children’s 
suite, “Peter and the Wolf.” With con- 
siderable success as a_ narrator, Mrs. 
Roosevelt told the story of a small boy 
who tangles with a wolf in a series of 
hair-raising adventures—all to the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. 

Taking time off from her duties with 
the United Nations, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
a bit apprehensive at first of working 
with an orchestra. She explained to 
Koussevitzky that she knew no music 
and was unfamiliar with the score, which 
consists largely of the narrator’s voice 
breaking in and out of the music, as the 
instruments take turns mimicking Peter’s 
escapades. The conductor sent his ex- 
ecutive assistant, Ralph Berkowitz, down 
to Hyde Park to confer with her, and 
they spent some two hours carefully 
working out the cues. She was soon cap- 
tivated by the gay little story and later 
rehearsed it with full orchestra. 

A few hours before the performance 
took place, the grounds of Tanglewood 
were closed to the public, while Mrs. 
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Roosevelt, Koussevitzky, and the sym- 
phony recorded “Peter and the Wolf” 
for RCA Victor. A late-fall release date 
is now scheduled. 

The fee paid Mrs. Roosevelt for her 
services she will contribute to the 
Wiltwyck School for underprivileged 
boys and the Berkshire Music Center. 


Wunderkind 


“The genius violinist of tomorrow, al- 
ready equipped with all that is necessary 
to be a great artist,” Dimitri Mitropoulos 
called him. “The greatest violin talent 
that has come to my attention during the 
past two or three decades,” said George 
Szell. “Marvelous, fantastic,” claimed 
Artur Rodzinski. 

The subject of those accolades is a 14- 
year-old boy named Michael Rabin. His 
career has come about through a series of 
word-of-mouth raves that led him to his 
first nationwide audience last week over 
NBC’s Telephone Hour. At 7 he started 
violin lessons with his father, George 
Rabin, a violinist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony for 25 years. But 
his progress was so fast that another 
teacher soon entered the picture. 

Michael’s father mentioned his wun- 
derkind to several other musicians. The 
result was his debut in 1947 in Provi- 
dence. To date he has made only seven- 
teen public appearances and as yet has 
had neither a professional management 
nor a Carnegie Hall debut. Michael con- 


~ 


“Howard S. Babbitt Jr. 


The King’s Business: Just twenty years after its world premiere in 
Paris, “The King of Yvetot” had its American debut last week at 
the Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood. Jacques Ibert’s frothy 
folk opera (| Newsweek, July 17) concerns a king who is deposed but 
returned to his throne. by peasants who find the cares of state too 
dull. An excellent cast including Rosalind Elias, Manfred Hecht, 


and Irvin Nordquist, cavorts through an excellent performance. 











Rabin: No driver’s license yet 


sequently refers to himself as “a home- 
grown potato.” 

He has, however, played for a Who's 
Who of music: Serge Koussevitzky, Fritz 
Reiner, Leopold Stokowski, Rodzinski, 
Mitropoulos, and Szell. While the last 
named was guest conducting the Phil- 
harmonic two years ago, Michael’s father 
approached him after a rehearsal and 
asked him to listen to the boy’s playing. 
Szell was so impressed that he signed 
Michael for two appearances next season. 

Last March another of the elder 
Rabin’s friends, a member of the Tele- 
phone Hour orchestra, asked conductor 
Donald Voorhees to audition Michael. 
He did, and the result was an engage- 
ment on the prestige-wise Monday night 
program. Still another friend and violinist, 
Zino Francescatti, told Columbia Records 
about Michael. They signed him to an 
unusual contract, despite his being un- 
known outside a small circle. Although 
he recorded for them two months ago, his 
records will probably not be released for 
some time. Columbia wanted to “catch” 
Michael at this stage of his career, for at 
20 he might never believe that he could 
have plaved so well at 14. 

For his Telephone Hour date, Michael 
borrowed a Guarnerius violin and played 
the Paganini Caprice No. 17 in E Flat 
and the finale of the E Minor Concerto 
by Mendelssohn, that standard testing 
piece of all violinists. When his trial by 
air was over, Michael was tired. Never- 
theless, by 7:30 the next morning, he was 
out on the streets of New York with his 
shiny new bicycle, his current pride and 
joy. But like all good violinists, Michael is 
also a good Ping-pong player and is hop- 
ing someday to take on Jascha Heifetz, 
dean of Ping-pong paddling fiddlers. 
Meanwhile, he has one burning ambition: 
“I wish I were 18 and could get my 
driver’s license.” 


Newsweek, August 21, 1950 
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anmnies and room to grow are two factors 
that have become important in considering plant 
location these days. In the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois area, you'll find the world’s greatest facilities 
for both. 
Here, in an area of 10,000 square miles, there are 
a multitude of desirable plant sites within a minute’s 
or an hour’s access to the greatest industrial center 
of the United States . . . with all its tremendous trans- 
portation, marketing, research, medical, cultural, resi- 
dential and educational facilities. And this great area 
offers supplementary industrial advantages that can- 
not be equalled elsewhere in the world. 


Whether the requirements of your business are 
those of a characteristically compact industrial area 
or those to be found in smaller but easily accessible 
cities beyond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area 
offers the wide diversity to include the type of space 
you need. 

A letter describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as 
they apply to your business. Or if your business is 
one of the few that, we feel, requires facilities not 
available in this territory, we'll tell you that, too. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential. 
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Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center 
of the United States © World Airport © Inland Waterways ® Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population ® Great Financial Center ® The ‘“‘Great Central Market’? © Food Producing 


and Processing Center 
Relations Record ®@ 


Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 


More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal 


Reserves ®@ Good Government © Good Living ® Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 





ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





Guard hair 
and scalp from 


Summer Sun! 


Bi 





Your hair’s handsomer, scalp feels better, when 
you give them extra protection against drying 
summer sun. Vitalis “Live-Action” care — Vi- 
talis and the “60-Second Workout” — guards 
hair, invigorates scalp. Get Vitalis today, at any 
drug counter or barber shop. 


Uco LIVE-ACTION’ 
and 
the 


60:Second Workout” 


50 SECONDS’ massage —feel the 
difference. Vitalis stimulates 
scalp, prevents dryness, routs 
flaky dandruff, helps check ex- 
cessive falling hair. 


10 SECONDS’ combing —see the 
difference in your hair, Neater, 
handsomer -- set to stay. No 
“slicked-down” look. Vitalis 
contains no greasy petrolatum. 








®@ Many skin specialists pre- 
scribe two of Vitalis’ basic in- 
gredients for dry, flaky scalp. 


A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 








4, (Like cream tonic? 
The one for you 
ls Vitalis Hair Cream 

Different! New ! 
It's lighter- bodied 
(No mess, No “gook”) 
Gives your hair that (2% 
CLEAN-GROOMED look! / 
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Imaginary Matter 
by JOHN 


HE improved bazooka-type base- 

ball, which pierces armor at 600 
yards, has come in for an unusual 
amount of discussion this summer. 
(Since the manufacturers deny that 
there has been any change in the ball 
since the French and Indian War, I 
wish to emphasize at this time that the 
ensuing clump of prose is 
purely fictional, and _ that 
any similarityAo real condi- 
tions or living people is 
only a hellish coincidence.) 

Now, a while back, your 
correspondent started work- 
ing on a movement for the 
prevention of cruelty to 
pitchers: Pitchers today are - 
a dying -breed, like the 
whooping crane and the 25- , 
cent lamb chop. If they become ex 
tinct, a very colorful and authentic 
part of the American scene will vanish 
with them. It is sad'to think of a future 
in which our children will never know 
the sight of a tall, wild curve-baller, 
poised at the edge of a pool at dusk, 
to drink, as the expression goes. 


INCE the campaign began, many 
S suggestions have been made for 
the preservation of this gun-shy spe- 
cies. Branch Rickey and others have 
spoken of bringing back the spitball. It 
was a pleasure and a privilege for me 
to. be able, recently, to watch Mr. 
Rickey illustrate and describe the spit- 
ball simultaneously, with a glove .in 
front of his mouth. The words came 
out between the second and third fin- 
gers. Each was a slightly mois pearl. 

However, the spitball has not come 
back. Ford C. Frick, president of the 
National League, has suggested wid- 
ening the plate. But the plate remains 
as narrow as ever. A sympathetic 
reader has proposed the addition of a 
tenth man, a full-time pinch hitter, to 
the line-up, to rest the pitcher more 
fully when the team is at bat. Per- 
haps the idea deserves consideration, 
though it would cost the game many a 
remarkable batting stylist; on the or- 
der of Lefty Gomez or Preacher Roe. 

There is a school of thought, to be 
sure, that feels no pity for pitchers, 
and insists that the ball is the same as 
ever. That is officially true. In spite of 
the beads of penicillin that spangle its 
surface in warm weather, in spite of 
the fact that some of the latest models 





of Life and Death 


LARDNER 


have begun to develop a small, round, 
cottony tail, the ball has not been 
changed. So, if the waiter will pour 
some fresh collars for the boys in the 
back room, we'll go on with the story. 
To prove that the ball has not been 
changed, Walter W. Smith, the bril- 
liant, coral-toned sports columnist. of 
The New York Herald Trib- 
une, told a tale not long ago 
of a feat of espionage that 
would shake Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy to his ganglions. 
A newspaperman, wrote 
Mr. Smith, stole into an offi- 
cial baseball foundry one 
time late at night, investi- 
gated the lively ball, and 
found that it did not exist. 
I have been picturing the 
scene. The agent sets his bag of tools 
down softly on the floor. He takes out 
his scalpel, props his flashlight against 
a statue of A. G. Spalding, and selects 
a modern baseball. The incision is 
made longitudinally, between layers 
of muscle just below the trade-mark. 
Inside, he finds nothing stirring what- 
ever, except a small duodenal ulcer. 
Then, still working with deadly calm 
and precision, the investigator cuts 
open a 1920 ball, a 1916 ball, a 1910 
ball, a 1902 ball, and ‘an 1879 ball, 
samples of which are always lying 
around those baseball factories. All 
of them had the prescribed rubber- 
covered cork center, yards of wool 
yarn, and a layer of cotton thread. 
“Zut!” he murmurs to himself, laps- 
ing into French in his excitement. 
“There is no difference at all! They 
are all deader than Christopher 
Columbus, may he rest in peace.” 


s TOLD by Mr. Smith, with his face 
A as straight as a bumblebee’s tra- 
jectory, that disposes of the lively ball. 
Besides, as anyone can see, shutouts 
are still being pitched, and by pitchers, 
at that. Those are pitchers who do 
everything possible to keep the ball 
away from the hitter. The present 
ball, when missed cleanly, will sel- 
dom travel more than 80 or E00 feet. 

That means that the crusade to 
preserve pitchers is merely a romantic 
one. The crashing sound, as of gre- 
nades hitting fences, is only rain on 
the roof. But just the same, somebody 
better bring an imaginary pulmotor. 
Those guys are sinking fast. 
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SWIMMING: 


Channel Challengers 


To a swimmer trying to cross the cold 
and capricious English Channel, the 
swimming must seem the least part of the 
job. Last week a 31-year-old Argentine 
hauled out of the water after 24 hours 55 
minutes of vain struggling, chattered: “I 
never knew water could be so cold.” A 
Turkish student was only 2 miles from his 
goal after 21 hours but had nothing left 
for the currents that surged between him 
and the English shore. 

Three hours after she waded into the 
water at Cap Gris Nez, France, and 
struck out for Dover—about 22 swimming 
miles away—Shirley May France began 
vomiting. She worked it off, but after 13 
hours 28 minutes she was numbly ex- 
hausted and retching again. Five miles 


Acme 





from Dover she was lifted out of the 
water, hysterical at the thought that 
“everyone will think I’m a flop.” 

For human beings, swimming the Eng- 
lish Channel obviously would never be 
the herring-fed cinch (5 hours 4 minutes) 
that a California sea lion made of it last 
year. Last week, however, one mortal 
made it appear easy most of the way. 
Florence Chadwick, a trim, 31-year-old 
stenographer and professional swimmer 
from San Diego, Calif., had spent two 
years getting ready. Employed by an oil 
company in Saudi Arabia, she swam in 
the Persian Gulf for two hours daily be- 
fore work and for ten hours on her days 
off. When she left Cap Gris Nez last 
week, she looked eminently ready. 

For the first half-hour Miss Chadwick 
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hit a startling 60 strokes to the minute. 
More than halfway across her crawl 
looked smooth and steady at 28 strokes 
to the minute; four lumps of sugar every 
hour kept her strength up. 

Some 6 miles from Dover she ran into 
a dreaded Channel factor: a strong ebb 
tide that swept her into a British artillery 
practice area. The artillery-men gallantly 
withheld their fire while she battled. A 
mile frdm shore, she said later: “I thought 
I would have to give up.” 

At the end of that mile, under Dover’s 
cliffs, there was more pain; she badly 
scratched knees and hands getting over 
rocks, and the state of her fingernail 
polish disturbed her a bit. Grease-black- 
ened, she said: “I guess I look a wreck.” 

But Florence’s crossing (only the fifth 
achieved by an American) had been 
clocked in 13 hours 20 minutes—finally 
breaking the women’s record of 14 
hours 31 minutes set by Gertrude Ederle 























































International 


A broken heart for Shirley and a broken record for Florence 


24 years ago. Her father, Homburg- 
hatted R. W. Chadwick, promised that 
there would be no more crossings for his 
daughter. “She took a hell of a beating 
the last 3 miles,” he said. “When I saw 
her fighting those currents, I felt terrible.” 


PROPAGANDA: 


Life in the U.S.A. 


On National Physical Culture Day last 
week, Radio Moscow scolded Soviet 
athletes for doing too much parading 
and too little practicing. They should, 
apparently, be more grateful that they 
didn’t have to endure the inhumanities 
of such American sports as these: 

Football: “The town of Ann Arbor, 

















Effectiveness of Absorbine ies | 
WET-DRY ACTION 


proved in scientifically 
controlled tests 





*To help relieve Athlete’s Foot misery 
use Absorbine Jr. quick! Its ‘“Wet-Dry”’ 
action kills all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it 
can reach. Helps heal open cracks and 
promote regrowth of a smooth unbroken 
skin-barrier against reinfection! In care- 
fully checked clinical tests, 3 out of 4 
cases responded favorably. 


« Examine the skin be- 
tween your toes to- 
night. When cracks 
7. appear it means that 

' Athlete’s Foot can 
Cin 4 strike. Swab skin 

3 with cotton soaked in 

i é, famous Absorbine Jr. 

/ z Its “‘wetting”’ action 

' F m removes the flaky 

dead skin and dis- 

solves the stale perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


Pour on AbsorbineJr. 
Its ‘‘drying’’ and 
fungicidal action in- 
hibits growth of all 
the infecting fungi it 
can reach. If your 
Athlete’s Foot per- : 
sists, see your doc- i 
tor. Guard against 

reinfection. Don’t Bi er 
share towels or bath- —— 
mats. Boil socks for 15 minutes to kill the 
micro-organisms. Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold . . . $1.25 a bottle . . . Introduc- 
tory Size 15¢. ——-W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


America’s No. 1 Ati!ste’s Foot Stand-by! 
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LEARNS TO FLY ON 1770 MILE 
FIVE-DAY BUSINESS TRIP 


A. H. Kessler, Vice President of the Daryl Dress 
Co. of St. Louis, smiles after soloing a Piper 
Pacer less than a week after his first lesson. Mr. 
Kessler learned to fly while making a five-day 
1770 mile business trip in a fast Piper Pacer 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, Tulsa, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Jackson, Memphis and return. 
FLIGHT 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


You, too, can learn to fly at no extra cost by renting a 

Pacer from your Piper dealer for b or f 

trips. When you see how much time and money you 

save, you'll want to buy this economical, two-mile-a- 

minute, easy -to-fly four passenger plane. 

Prices start at $3295. For brochure 
write Dept. N-7; 


PIPER 


CORPORATION 










AIRCRAFT 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Mich., is well known for its football fights. 
Players are often carried from the foot- 
ball field ...straight to the cemetery.” 
Boxing (whose devotees all but drowsed 
through the fifteen rounds of Sugar 
Ray Robinson’s welterweight title de- 
fense against Charley Fusari last week 
in Jersey City): “Rich good-for-nothings 
buy boxers and arrange massacres.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Something for the Boys 


In the air-conditioned Mirror Room of 
the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia, 
amid pink candles and bouquets of red 
roses, Harold E. Stassen last week made 
a forthright admission: He was one uni- 
versity president who wanted an athletic 
policy with plenty of hard, sweaty muscle. 

Last year the University of Pennsyl- 
vania lost four football games. Last week, 
as its president, Stassen, told an audience 
of sports writers: “This date will be a 
milestone in Pennsylvania athletics ... 
We want victories with honor. We want 
to improve our schedules. We want to 
be able to appeal to star high-school 
athletes ...I foresee a remarkable future 
of strong teams.” 

H. Jamison Swarts, athletic director 
for the last 25 years, had already been 
relieved of that post. Dr. E. LeRoy 
Mercer, dean of the department of phys- 
ical education for nineteen years, retained 
that title but had lost part of his precinct. 
Energetic alumni had been complaining 
that they couldn’t get “half a break” out 
of him for the strapping and presumably 
deserving athletes they wishfully dug up. 
Henceforth such matters would fall to 
the attention of a new “Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics,” functioning out- 
side Mercer’s jurisdiction. Last week 
Stassen formally introduced its director: 
baldish, 35-year-old Franny Murray, a 
former Penn backfield star picked by the 
class of ’37 as “the man with the hairline 
most likely to recede.” 

There was nothing receding about his 
ideas last week. He thought the Penn 
band, which many people like, could 
stand a faster tempo and a few drum 
majorettes. Serious thought would be 
given to conferring more scholarships on 
athletes with high marks. Study would 
probably show that more of the 1,200 
part-time jobs available to Penn students 
could be filled by athletes. Anything 
needed for Penn’s big-time aspirations 
might be taken from intramural sports. 

How could Penn have all this and a 
good standing under the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association’s sanity code 
too? “We can live up to it,” Murray said, 
“without leaning over backward to follow 
it.” They hadn’t, at any rate, wasted any 
time setting the new policy in motion. 
The 1950 freshman football crop, Stassen 





said, was the finest in years. 





Boston Daily Record 


Bickford, 97 pitches, no hits 


RESULTS: 


Latecomer 


Four seasons in the minor leagues and 
three years in the Navy brought Vern 
Bickford up to the majors rather late. 
But one night last week, six days short 
of his 30th birthday, the Boston Braves’ 
pitcher looked like a man who had been 
learning all the time. 

Facing the Brooklyn Dodgers at 
Boston, the 6-foot righthander made only 
97 pitches in nine innings and threw 
to only 30 batters. Only five of the 
pitches were hit out of the infield, and 
just one of these was well hit. 

When the double play sealed a 7-0 
Boston victory, the crowd roared. For 
his fourteenth victory in a fine season, 
Bickford had pitched the first no-hit game 
seen in the majors since 1948. 

Other winners in other sports: 
Bobby Locke. The circumstances for 
his first American golf tournament in more 
than a year were little short of a stam- 
pede. Baby carriages and portable radios 
(tuned to a baseball game) were in the 
mob of 12,000 that swarmed around the 
South African and Lloyd Mangrum in 
their All-American Open playoff at Chi- 
cago. But the jowly and deliberate Locke 
outshot a.jittery Mangrum, 69 to 73, 
and added $2,500 to the $50,712 he 
won in previous American visits. 

Lusty Song. A winterbook favorite—but 
a post-time second choice—the brown 
trotter driven by Del Miller won the 
25th and richest ($75,209.12) Hamble- 
tonian Stakes at Goshen, N.Y., in straight 
heats. Favored Star’s Pride was second. 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


The Petty Girl (Columbia). The bux- 
om, long-limbed dream girl which com- 
mercial artist George Petty made famous 
some seventeen years ago at least paren- 
thetically provides the subject for this 
lightweight but irresistible whimsy. For 
the sake of story, the script writers have 
come up with a rough and tumble and 
completely ersatz biography of Petty 
(Robert Cummings). And Joan Caulfield, 
as the girl he lies awake at night wanting 





volves her in a series of escapades— 
including the police raid of a Greenwich 
Village night club—scarcely designed to 
enhance her professorial dignity. The 
result is an unabashedly situational com- 
edy in which Victoria’s troubles are 
crazily augmented by Elsa Lanchester, 
her alleged chaperone in the wicked 
city of New York, and Melville Cooper, 
a champagne-drinking butler. 

Prcbably the only necessary ingredient 
of this Technicolor soufflé is that Miss 
Caulfield should resemble the girl in the 
Petty drawings as delectably as she does. 
But Cummings has gilded the 
lily by combining expertly 
timed gags and pratfalls with 
his pleasant vocation to the 
point where he virtually out- 
Skeltons Red Skelton at his 
own kind of comedy. 


Leuisa_  (Universal-Interna- 
tional) is the kind of cute, 
homely comedy that will pro- 
vide 50 per cent of American 
moviegoers with an hour and 
a half of chuckles and send 
the other 50 per cent home 
with a slight case of in- 
digestion. The indigestion 
rate would be a good deal 
higher if it weren’t for a cast 
that has earned the right 
to work on more palatable 
and rewarding material. 
The plot is simply a switch 
on the “where is my wander- 
ing boy tonight” theme. In 








. 


Petty girl Caulfield keeps Cummings awake 


to draw, contributes her definitely non- 
ersatz contours to a hatful of situations 
that combine her pleasing Petty girl 
architecture with some delightfully point- 
blank frivolity. 

The screen Petty is fed up with auto 
tycoon B. J. Manton (Raymond Largay) 
who doesn’t think his “Petty girl” is 
dignified enough to advertise his new 
car. B. J.’s carnivorous daughter (Audrey 
Long) sees him as a society portrait 
painter. And it takes every persuasion 
the Johnston Office will allow Miss 
Caulfield to use plus some fast teamwork 
on the part of a miraculously well-equip- 
ped burlesque house to get him back 
in his proper niche. 

As Victoria Braymore, a professor at 
a painfully ivybound New England col- 
lege, Miss Caulfield also has her occupa- 
tional troubles. Hoping to bring out her 
suppressed personality for personal as 
Well as professional reasons, Petty in- 
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this case the prodigal is Louisa 
(Spring Byington), a grand- 
mother and a _ classically 
meddlesome in-law. Living 
with the hyperactive family 
of her son (Ronald Reagan), 
Louisa realizes she needs 
something to do with herself 
in order to keep out of the 
family’s hair. Instead of a game of bridge 
“with the girls” she finds an amorous and 
erudite grocer (Edmund Gwenn) and 
ultimately gets romantic ideas . about 
Reagan’s boss (Charles Coburn) as well. 

The ensuing triangle is fairly amusing 
in spots. But by the time jealous Coburn 
gets doused in a swimming pool it has 
begun to wear pretty thin. The family 
that waits up for grandmother also in- 
cludes Ruth Hussey and Piper Laurie, 
a youngster who gets little chance to 
prove her mettle in her first screen role 
as Reagan’s teen-age daughter. 





No Way Out (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
Following in the courageous footsteps of 
such films as “Home of the Brave,” “Lost 
Boundaries,” and “Intruder in the Dust,” 
Darryl Zanuck’s contribution to the 
screen's war on Jim Crowism packs as 
much emotional dynamite as any of its 
predecessors. And despite some un- 

















Cuts Spoilage—Saves $20 A Month! 
Cafeteria Owner Gives Credit to 
Frigidaire Reach-In 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN—“My new 
Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator is paying 
for itselfin the money it saves me on reduce 
spoilage alone, which so far, has amounted 
to roughly $20 a month,” says George 
Pappas, owner of Riviera Restaurant, 3239 
Bid le. “I chose the Frigidaire Reach-In 
because of its attractive appearance, its 
modern features, and because of Frigid- 
aire’s reputation for making the best on 
the market.” Petros Refrigeration Sales & 
Service, Detroit, sold and installed the 
equa To meet your needs, 
& Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
ib mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 











Reach-In Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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See these versa- 
tile all-weather 
coats in a wide 
range of styles, 
colors, water re- 
pellent and wa- 
terproof fabrics, 


$75° to $535° 
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Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper 
hotel in mid-Manhattan, 
overlooking Central Park, 
bids you welcome! Superb 
living near Fifth Ave. stores, 
theatres, Radio City. 













Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 
Write for Booklet NW 
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MOVIES 








Widmark makes doctoring uncomfortable for Poitier (center) 


worthy lapses into violence-for-its-own- 
sake, it strikes as close as any of them 
have to the core of one of America’s 
bitterest problems. 

Dr. Luther Brooks (Sidney Poitier), a 
dark-skinned Negro, has passed the re- 
quisite examinations with top honors and 
steps uneasily into his new job as the only 
colored intern in a large state hospital. As 
he leaves for emergency duty in the 
prison ward, he gets encouragement from 
his friend Dr. Wharton (Stephen 
McNally), the chief medical resident. 
Wharton wisely reminds him his color 
doesn’t make him any more special than 
any of the white interns. The important 
thing is to be a good doctor. 

Amidst an aura of stiff professional 
tolerance from hospital personnel and 
prison police, Brooks tackles his first case. 
Two brothers have been shot in the leg 
while trying to hold up a filling station. 
One of them is obviously dying from 
something more than a leg wound. The 
other (Richard Widmark) has a psycho- 
pathic hatred for Negroes. When his 
brother dies of the brain tumor Brooks 
suspected he had, Widmark screams 
murder, blaming the “nigger doctor” who 
gave him a spinal tap just before the end. 

Widmark, his deceased brother, and 
erstwhile girl friend Edie (Linda 
Darnell) are all products of Beaver Canal, 
a slum neighborhood the stink of which 
“doesn’t get out of you.” And the chance 
to accuse a college-graduate Negro like 
Brooks of murder kindles the wizened 
egos of the entire community. The result 
is a race riot after which Brooks gets spit 
upon for trying to treat white casualties. 

Poitier performs with rugged simplicity 
as the doctor whose years of “A”-average 


training almost go for nothing because his 
skin isn’t white. He gets his best support 
from McNally who is brilliarit as Brooks’s 
exhausted boss—too busy and too human 
to notice a man’s color as long as he has 
what it takes. 

Miss Darnell, made up to look as if she 
didn’t hdve any make-up on, points up 
the theme still further as a confused but 
unprejudiced girl who is willing to abet 
an interracial conflagration if it will help 
her escape from Beaver Canal. Mildred 
Joanne Smith and Maude Simmons as Dr. 
Brooks’s wife and mother provide a 
warmly human background for his ap- 
parently insoluble problem. 

Widmark too deserves credit for a 
poignant and strenuous part. And his per- 
formance as an unloved child grown to 
paranoid manhood has received tender 
attention from director Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, who even shows him read- 
ing comic books in his hospital bed. But 
a less psychotic character would have 
served better as an indication of how race 
prejudice can grow to the dimensions of 
sickness—even in the North. 

Dr. Wharton’s colored maid (Amanda 
Randolph) pinpoints the theme of this 
and any other film on racial prejudice 
when she exclaims “guess maybe they 
think it proves ‘em if they hurt some- 
body.” The fact Widmark had to prove 
himself with a gun in the last reel doesn't 
make “No Way Out” any less exciting. 
But the bitterly topical film which pulls 
no punches either in dialogue or con- 
ception, would have been even more 
dramatically satisfying than it is if he had 
turned out to be a garden-variety citizen 
whose prejudice was uncomplicated by 4 
vicious mania. 
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INDUSTRY: 


Best Seller 


The first book since Thomas Merton’s 
“The Seven Storey Mountain” to show 
signs of becoming a runaway best seller 
is a 452-page work, published May 15 by 
Hermitage House, that projects a new sci- 
ence of mental health. Called “Dianetics,” 
it is the work of L. (for Lafayette) Ron 
Hubbard, a 39-year-old civil engineer, 
radio and film writer, veteran of the 
armed services, and successful author of 
scientific fiction. 

According to Hubbard, memory is not 
a faculty of the mind alone, but of the 
entire cellular system. The conscious 
mind he compares with a scientific brain, 
invariably giving the correct answer if 
accurate data is fed to it. But like a sci- 
entific machine being short-circuited, it 
is distorted by shocks, violent or painful 
experiences, and restored to order by 
“auditing,” the dianetic equivalent of the 
psychoanalytic session. 

Reviews were generally unfavorable, 
although most reviewers avoided the au- 
thor’s provocative claims and challenges 
(“a milestone for man comparable to his 
discovery of fire”). Sales in the first two 
weeks were about 3,000 copies. 

In June “Dianetics” began to sell in 
California. In July it sold 13,000 copies 
on the West Coast. Meanwhile dianetic 
auditing groups appeared throughout the 
country; there are fourteen in New York 
City, 500 in the United States. Last 
month, sales were about 3,000 a week, 
and the book was climbing steadily on 
the best-seller lists. Three weeks ago they 
jumped to 4,000 a week. Total sales to 
date are 55,000, a Japanese edition has 
already been translated, French and 
German editions are being translated 
now, and a sequel, “Dianetics: What It 
Means to You,” is scheduled for late fall. 
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Guareschi: Shooting was serious 


REVIEWS: 


Priest vs. Communist 


Don Camillo is a priest in a village in 
the Po River valley, a huge, hot-tem- 
pered man, always trying to settle argu- 
ments with his fists, usually winning, and 
then going into the church to talk things 
over with Christ. “Lord,” he says, “forgive 
me, but I’m going to beat him up for You.” 

Christ replies: “You'll do nothing of 
the kind. I have forgiven him, and you 
must do the same. . .” 

“Let me at least hit him with this 
candle. After all, Lord, what is a candle?” 

“No,” the Lord answers, “your hands 
were made for blessing.” 

Through the first half of “The Little 
World of Don Camillo” by Giovanni 


.Guareschi, Don Camillo wins victory after 


victory. He fights for twenty minutes with 
Peppone, the leader of the local Com- 
munists, who wants his son baptized 
Lenin, and flails six comrades with a 
bench when they paint red signs on the 
wall of the rectory. 

Sometimes when he comes in to discuss 
these matters with Christ, He does not 
approve. Sometimes He remains silent 
altogether, and Don Camillo in agony 
goes on a diet of bread and water. He 
trounces the Communists again and again, 
makes them look ridiculous, and delivers 
spirited sermons full of allusions to local 
leftists. Finally he goes to the church: 
“I don’t presume to criticize Your actions,” 
he says to Christ, “but I would never 
have let Peppone become mayor.” 

All this is told lightly, in brief episodes, 
with some rather forced humor in the 
discussions with Christ, with some senti- 
mentality in the relations of Don Camillo 
and Peppone (they are always knocking 
each other’s blocks off and then shaking 
hands as worthy antagonists). 

Its early chapters are sometimes too 
breezy; they suggest the political black- 


























They Harness Fires 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


REALOCK 


PROTECTION PLUS 


Here are some of the extra protective 
advantages you get when Realock Fence 
guards your property. 
:..Wherever bolts are necessary in con- 
junction with hinges and locking de- 
vices or other fittings, additional security 
is made possible, and tampering elimi- 
nated, because the nuts are placed on 
the inside of the fence. 


...Heavily galvanized by a special proc- 
ess, Realock Fence is weather-resistant, 
extra strong and durable...costs little 
or nothing for maintenance, 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write direct. 


REALOCK FENCE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 
Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
1080-19th Avenue * Oakland 6, California | 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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BOOKS 


outs of some Italian Gridiron Club. But 
the later ones, when shots through the 
church window. interrupt Don Camillo 
during his conversations with Christ, 
when nerves are so tense that a tire 
blowing out starts a Communist roundup 
of their enemies, and causes the murder 
of an unoffending villager, are altogether 
absorbing. The humor is of the difficult 
type that deals with fierce political real- 
ities. When it is funny, it seems over- 
simplified, and when it seems real, it isn’t 
funny. The book ‘is the Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice. (Tue LirrLe WorLp 
or Don CaMILLo. By Giovanni Guareschi. 
205 ‘pages. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75.) 


Colorado 


After the Moodys bought their ranch 
near Denver, they discovered that they 
had $387 left. There were seven in the 
family, five children, the oldest about 10. 
The father had worked in a New 
Hampshire woolen mill, developed lung 
trouble, and bought the ranch in 1906, 
persuaded by a Denver cousin who sold 
mining stock. 

At her first sight of the ranch, the 
mother of the family turned pale. It was 
a three-room shack that had been moved 
out from. Denver, the windows broken, 
the chimney off at the roof, the plaster 
falling from the walls. Soon after the 
Moodys moved in, a terrific windstorm 
took the shingles off the roof. Roped 
together like mountain climbers, the 
Moodys crawled toa gulch for protection. 
The roof of the barn flapped away like a 
newspaper. Then the whole barn disap- 
peared. Something like the shadow of a 
great bird flashed overhead: It was the 
farm wagon. 

Those were great days, says Ralph 
Moody, who was 8 at the time, and 
known as Little Britches. Once, for ex- 
ample, four cowboys wearing six-shooters 
rode by when he went for the milk, and 
one of them scooped him up on his horse 
and galloped away. 

Another time, a cowboy rode into the 
yard, turned a half-somersault over his 
horse’s head, and landed on his feet. 
Ralph’s father got mixed up in a fight 
over water .rights—they were the last 
farm on the irrigation ditch, and the 
other ranchers at its head were taking 
more than their share of the water— 
organized his neighbors, took it to court, 
and won. A two-seater car passed the 
house, and three shots were fired at 
Ralph and his father as they were wash- 
ing up for supper. 

Ralph worked on a ranch the summer 
he was 10, learning trick riding from the 
cowboy who turned the somersault; they 
won the contest at the roundup. The 
same cowboy taught Little Britches and 
his Pa to shoot a revolver when the irri- 
gation fight grew worse. But then it was 
too late, and his father died a short time 
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Moody’s great days began early 


after he had given up the ranch and 
started carpentering. There were some 
wonderful days before the end: trips to 
the mountains, learning to ride, breaking 
horses, popcorn at night, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, earning money, and even 
the time when his father whipped him 
behind the barn for stealing chocolate. 
Father said: “Now if you'd rather keep 
your own money separate from the 
family’s, so you can buy the things you 
want, I think it might be a good idea.” 
Little Britches replied: “I hid my face 
against Father’s stomach and begged him 
to let me put my money in with his.” 
(Litt.e Britrcues. By Ralph Moody. 260 
pages. Norton. $3.) 


Misadventure on Wheels 


One minor literary phenomenon of 
recent vears has been the large number 
of books relating the misadventures of 
people who bought a poultry farm, or an 
old Virginia mansion, or a fishing boat, a 
greenhouse, a maple-sugar grove, or a 
summer resort. To this list must now be 
added the story of the man who bought 
a Stanley Steamer. 

Somewhere in such works there js 
invariably a scene that goes something 
like this: “Looking around the table I saw 
the open-eyed faces, blanched with 
horror, grow longer and longer.” There is 
such a scene in “The Story of a Stanley 
Steamer.” If the book is more interesting 
than most of its type, it is because the 
author, George Woodbury (who previ- 
ously bought an old grist mill, which he 
wrote about in “John Goffe’s Mill” two 
years ago), has incorporated some solid 
industrial history into his mildly whimsical 
personal story. 

M. M. Musselman, the author of “Get 
a Horse!”, another volume dealing with 
ancient cars, belongs to a pioneer auto- 
motive family that can trace its descent 
back to its first Rambler (1904) and 
through its Marmon, its Model T, and its 
Franklin. The book is a highly informal 
history of the industry, with personal 
recollections and good-natured anecdotes 
interspersed among its facts on the ca- 
reers of Ford, Duryea, Haynes, Olds, 
Winton, Willys. (THe Story oF a Stav- 
LEY STEAMER. By George Woodbury. 
256 pages. Norton. $3. Get a Horse! 
By M. M. Musselman. 304 pages. Lip- 
pincott. $3.95.) 
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Stanley Brothers: Their Steamer made faces blanch with horror 
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— Cars keep rolling off line 
, | Other Books when parts “fly” to the job | 


Tue Quiet Licut. By Louis de Wohl. 











n of 317 pages. Lippincott. $3. The August ge 8s 

mber } selection of the Catholic Book Club is a ; )\ ¥. : / 
es of F historical novel based on the life of St. AR , , 
or an | Thomas Aquinas, a theme that was sug- 

at, a gested to the author by the Pope. The 

Or a | story of Thomas’s early questioning in 

w be philosophy, his joining the Dominicans 

ought against the wishes of his wealthy family, 

_ 4 and his lifelong search in solitude for the 

thi S| truth, is interwoven with the story of the 

: "8 | love of his sister Theodora, and set against 

il a background of the bitter struggle of 

an m the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II 


fanley | 2gainst papal authority. 

esti Tue Marriep Loox. By Robert Nathan. 
e the 4 195 pages. Knopf. $2.50. A minor fantasy 
wl r about a 50-year-old scientist who finds 
ot that knowledge does not compensate him 
for: the memory of how his wife seemed 
to him when he was young; his chance 
meeting with Clementine, warm and 


”” two 
» solid 





msical ; : ; 
eager, in a meadow by the sea; his talks 
¢ « with the psychiatrist (who tells him to Increased production at a West Coast assembly line caused a parts shortage. 
Get sleep in a double bed); and the reason- Shipment in transit was located at St. Louis in late afternoon and Air Expressed 
; ably ha solution in whtels he is drawn to coast. Delivered 5 A.M. riext morning. Speed like this keeps production rolling, 
| auto- back th wife as in his younger days. lets you meet every delivery date. Shipping charge for 50-lb. carton: $24.56. 
) — Hunt ror Heaven. By Elsie Oakes ee 


and its. | Barber. 230 pages. Macmillan. $3. An 
formal § Unworldly Chicago clergyman shocked 
srsonal_ by the Haymarket riot organizes a coop- 
.cdotes {g erative colony of 42 workmen on an aban- 
he ca. doned farm. A practical man disgusted 

Olds, § With competitive society keeps it going. 


You get door-to-door service indluded 
in the low rate. This makes the world’s 
fastest transportation method conven- 
ient and easy to use. Specify it regularly 
to keep customer service high—and 








“Sran- (Tramps, religious spinsters, and destitute high-cost inventories low. 
\dbury. old people join it. A manufacturer tries to 
Horse! |g break it up, encouraging rumors of free 
s. Lip- {jlove, because he wants it as a factory site. 

















Faster! Faster! By Patrick Bair. 251 
pages. Viking. $3. In this fantasy, vivid as 
a nightmare, a train is running on a cir- 
cular track and everything is sacrificed 
for'its greater speed. Richard Chapel, de- 
moted from the luxurious front coaches, 
is sent to the rear ones where the speed 
is keenly felt. The noise, the ceaseless 
motion of the train, food fit only for pigs, 
bureaucratic discipline, and _ senseless 
petty restrictions give the illusion of go- 
ing somewhere faster and faster to keep 


ils focus Giabing. Since Sewer Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


coaches mean greater speed, the women, World’s fastest transportation method. 
old'and tired, the men, broken and cow- Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 


Shipments go on all Scheduled Airline 
flights. Speeds up to 5 miles a minute— 
dependable service, experienced han- 
dling. For fastest shipping action, phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates 
in effect. Investigate.) 





arded, and the children, madly engrossed One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
in their endless games, are crowded for- 1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points, 
ward, until at the climax of tension the Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


workers, realizing a crash is inevitable, 
wnhook their coaches. They then begin 


building a new track and train, re-creating : 
ae anew race of servants and officials, and /; Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
: . [§ hierarchy of inspectorship in which to door in all principal towns and cities 


a speed and efficiency become the goal. GETS THERE FIRST 





a An Eprirh Wuarton Treasury. Ed- 

ted by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 581 pages. 

z Appleton. $5. A collection that includes 

The Age of Innocence” and “The Old 

Maid” (but not “Ethan Frome” which is 

ee avail generally available) and ten other short 
. stories and novelettes. 
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Every Candidate for Himself 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ANTA BarBARA—At the outset of 

California’s political campaign, the 
issues seem to be centered in the war 
in Korea and its consequences in this 
state. Helen Gahagan Douglas, seek- 
ing the Senatorial toga lately re- 
nounced by Sheridan Downey, would 
have us believe that Congressman 
Richard Nixon, rather than the ‘Ad- 
ministration high command, is respon- 
sible for the debacle in Asia. 
James Roosevelt, candidate 
for governor, revising his 
father’s famous expression, 
has nothing to hope for but 
fear. Seeking political ad- 
vantage in the fear of 
bombing in coast cities, he 
promises vast new cities in 
the interior, built overnight 
in the deserts and forests. 
All this makes little ‘sense, 
but stranger things have happened 
in California politics. 

In the primaries Nixon received on 
both tickets something more than 
1,000,000 votes; Douglas, nearly 
900,000, and two other Democratic 
candidates, nearly 700,000. This 
would seem to be a heavy Democratic 
vote for Nixon to overcome. His 
chance—and it is more than a hope—is 
that the pronounced radicalism of 
Douglas, the reaction against the Ad- 
ministration policies that led to the Far 
Eastern crisis, his popularity because 
of his great part in breaking the Hiss 
case, the effect of his further cam- 
paigning, and the great vote that 
Warren is likely to get will win over 
the nominal adherence of a majority of 
Californians to the Democratic label. 


I’ WaRREN were willing closely to 
associate his candidacy with that of 
his fellow Republican, Nixon, he 
would help materially to gain for his 
state an able and very promising 
young senator. But Warren’s rule is to 
conduct his campaigns as a complete 
independent. He does not associate 
his campaign machinery with other 
Republicans. Four years ago, safely 
returned to office by nomination in 
both primaries, he deviated from this 
rule to speak a word for William 
Knowland, his own appointee to the 
Senate. But this year he must run 
himself, and his present intention is to 
do nothing for Nixon. At the recent 
state Republican convocation in Sac- 





ramento, Warren told his hearers that 
it would be well to play down parti- 
sanship this year. This lack of party 
feeling disturbs loyal Republicans 
throughout the state, but at the mo- 
ment they are helpless to do anything 
about it. Many of them hope and be- 
lieve that as the campaign progresses 
Warren will associate himself more 
closely with the Republican ticket and 
provide the great advantage 
of his political strength for 
Congressman Nixon. Cer- 
tainly, Warren cannot be 
neutral as between the two 
candidates for the Senate. 

Warren’s chance to beat 
Roosevelt could hardly be 
better. His primary total 
vote was nearly 800,000 
more than that of his oppo- 
nent. Roosevelt’s appeal has 
been a mass of naive promises. The 
latest was the proposal for a gigantic 
evacuation plan. There should be built 
“immediately” great areas, big enough 
for 4,000,000 people, equipped with 
housing, food, hospitals, and all the 
other needs of city life. And all this 
would be done “in a matter of days.” 


T 1s not clear what would be used to 
pay for these panic cities. And the 
suggestion ignores the fact that the 
Federal authorities have asked that 
state action for civilian defense be 
postponed until September. The need 
to provide vote bait will probably 
induce Roosevelt to offer a choice 
series of political and social nostrums 
before the campaign is over. 
Douglas in running against Nixon is 
following the Fair Deal party line. 
This means accusing her opponent of 
opposing aid to Korea and thus expos- 
ing that unhappy land to the ravages 
of the Communists. This is, however, 
gross _misrepresentation. Nixon, with 
other Republican members of the 
House, favored aid to Korea of a much 
more substantial character than was 
proposed by the Administration. He 
opposed mere economic aid unless it 
was accompanied by strong military 
assistance. The need to get this over 
to the people of the state will require 
some strenuous campaigning by Nixon. 
His duties in Washington are para- 
mount now, and so the campaign is 
fairly quiet. But it promises to be 
exceedingly lively in another month. 
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No wonder Schlitz is... 
The largest-selling beer in America !” 
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For 


perfect 
days 
For perfect days—no other month like June. For perfect 


drinks—no other whiskey like Seagram’s 7 Crown. Its 


magnificent taste makes even a June day more perfect. 


| Day POQUAW'S and Ce Sure 


Seagram's 7 Crown. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





